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EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SOOTIA. 


PRINCIPAL.....--. -+++MRS. HOLMES. 


eeeweeeere 





This Establishment is conducted on the English system, strict 
attention being paid to Moral and Religious training whilst the 
forms of refined society are carefully cultivated. 

The numder of pupils is limited and as unexceptionable refer 
ences can be given the seme will be required. 

The well known salubrity of Halifax as a place of residence con- 
stitutes a strong recommendation in ite favour. 

For further particulars, apply to Mrs, Holmes, Tobin Street, 
Halifax, 

duly, 15th 1868. 


AMERICAN METHOD 
FOR PIANO. 


BY EDGAR A. ROBBINS. 
This work combines Harmony with those indispensable points 
nded by all eminent masters for daily practice, and im- 
Pp aie a knowledge of the art of understanding and executing the 
difficulties involved in the piano music of all the various Schools. 
Price $4 50. 
Mailed, post-paid, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


~ WHITTIER’S BAREFOOT BOY. 

L. Prane and Co., have now ready the fourth edition of Esst- 
man Johnson's poetical illustration of Whittier’s famous poem of 
“THE BAREFOOT BOY ;” one of the most charming genre pic- 
tures ever painted in this country. The first three editions of 
this chromo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo :—“ Your 
admirable chromo of * The Barefoot Boy,’....i6 a CHakMING }l- 
lastration of my little ; oem, and iu BVERY war SATISFACTORY a6 
a work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our chromo :— 
“Ie strikes me as being one of the best chromo lithographs I have 
ever seen.” 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express free of charge to any 
address in the U.S , East of the Mississippi, on recetpt of price. 

Size 9% x 13. Price....Five DoLuars. 

LL. PRANG & Co., Art Publishers, Boston. 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General, 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
Sevantissep 1849. 


. FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
between 87th and 38th Streets. 


c. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTUREK OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 

N.Y. Your patronage is respectiully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 

J. 5. SULL AVAN, _ 

PLUMBER AND Gas 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty- —_ LF 
Plumbing in all its branches done with 
Jovbing punctually attended to. 


OUR we SOLICITED B 



































FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 
Station Prin and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpan 
Orders vestine attentios, We tals evtunee wars 


line 

y EDDING CARDS, os ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
ING, at GIMBRED z's, 

S88 and 879 BROADWAY. 


nite oRtaE GUtgS Oy age tous SEY? 
GIMBREDE’s, Som ont Lars ee vay. 


ONOGRAM 











MOST ARTISTL 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 


ll Tuinp AvEeNus, and 405 Wast 40th Street, } Pian 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Brevoort Ho ‘Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hote Everett House. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

Spencer House. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


HEATH'S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 
AND 


RECLINING CHAIR. 
©. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E. 14th 


STREET. Salesroom, 636 Broadway. 





NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 


WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 


nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. 





Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House, 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. . 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen's Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA, 
Russell House, 
GORGAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House, 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAG, N. Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Union Hall. Congrees Hall. 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONADLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


@.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


ee ae keeps on hand a fine assortment of Bootes 
hoes of his own manufacture; Ar English } i, 
sapere Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Bhoes, at reason. 








Asueare. end Upright; Melodecast Faster, Unuren end 
pr eons; Parlor, urch, an 
Cabinet Misy Bon gy warranted for six years 
Second hand on en at great << [— 
Any ot the above instrumen 6 to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering's bicinw wy’s, get ~ See te the Arion pianos to let. 

a ee a re catalogues m. led. Ware 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, Ne Y TTT | WATEKS &co 


Miss LOVETT’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIC STREET, 
HALIFAX, N.8. 


mee sy EAU sneutsey UE. 
D E BEST AN} MOST PL NG TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving s SWEET FRA‘ 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only *7 DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
Neo, 635 Broadway, New York, 


CAUTION. «es ‘ite 
of protecting our customers an le 
em} dangerous imitation offered to them eoder cy 








a 





ALL STYLES, FIN- 
EST NOTE PAPER AND 8TA ATIONSRY. 
GiMBREDE’s, 588 and 872 


BROADWAY, 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 
129 FUURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 


All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
Public Buildings. 


me + CAIRNS, 
Manufacturer of Military “28 Sestes ty er 
memts, also Police Fire and Trade Union 
GRAND STREET, Between Mott and Biissbeth Bts., a lew York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Rev, my at the late Fair of the American Inatitate, 
eld in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 

THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Instfinte, with the 
Pianos of the succeseful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Jadges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Chrtulars, postage paid, to all who send for them to 

MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Betwecn 10th and 11th Streets, 


 Bioacae, FP. B. LAUTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF aND DEALER IX 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 
To whom bas been awarded ta Medals ot the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions, Violins QGui'ars, 
Banjos, &c All kinds of airlogs for different Inctremente, Bilver 
and Brass Instraments, Clarinets, Flutes, &c, Also: Agent for 
Kannscheidt’s [nstraments and Oleum. 
A "AND G HAR R A 
f CENE Es Cc 
TR se — Or T 
TO WHICH —r pone 
An Account of Ticonderoga, with a Description of the Route to 
Schroon Lake and the Adirondacks ; also, Notes on Lake Cham- 
= Br. wit “ a Illustrations. and 
ull- a Map, Rumer- 
merteeed Wood Cats. Price, $1 50. 

This work is po 9 to give a full and accurate account of the 
Scenery, Topography, History, and Traditions of Lake George. 
It —— every apt mee of the tourist, as well as the reader by 

It lar in ite style,and yet in all penpeste 
pn = reliable, facts being always separated from 
while history is disting aished from tradition. Mong old subjects 
are thus presented in s new aud more tratbful ligh 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
270 Broadway, cor. of 9th Street, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


REMOVAL. 

JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURBER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 

Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal Bt., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street, 








NEW YORK. 
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THE ALBION, 





CEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour, 


JAVA. ....+---.-leaves New York..., Wednesday, July 29. | called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the ald of 
eae leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 5. to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at bis office, 
A 








RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfally notifies his jents, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
J bbe that he has returned from his’ professional visit 
No. Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 


SUES Ancccccccce leaves New York .... Wednesday, Aug. 12. | established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in persous 
RUSSIA...0-sc000 leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug 19. | of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the “‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
CHINA. ......++.-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 26. | Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
CUBA...... eeeeee leaves New Xork .... Wednesday, Sept. 2. | from ‘the good result of bis personal attention, the afllicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 


periodical visits. Deseriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, 


ed on receipt 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..880| Of two postage stamps. 


TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until peid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
» The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables anless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
wigned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





yo TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
i (ingianp), The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BEVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Peer 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Finst Canin ........,.-8100 00 | Stuskaesm .......... 
Do, to «++ 105 WO Do. to London....40 0 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 W 
Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$00, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Kates of paesage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
(a Le aa u 1or@ * 940 
teerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown ; 
PP ue ean be bought here by persons sending for their 
rien 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP C . 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 

YOR at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 

ioe, consisting of the 
FRANCE 












VIRGINIA,,,...... 


weaves Pler 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the oon ; the accommodations 
and fare are uns , and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
LS) payanle here in currency. 
Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireiand. 
¢ from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For treigut or Cabin passage apply at the Urricas or THE Com- 
Pany, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Oillce 


of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
66 Soath Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Waex.y Line or Stzamens To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, ble i t of 
Britain acd lreland, or the Continent of Ravcpe, pa 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 


86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N.Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The ay nd one e = Norta ames LLoyd run 
regu tween New Yor’ remen, and tham carry- 
ue the United Btates Mail.” " ee es 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTMAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY, 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage ~ From New York to Rxemen, Lonpon, 
Hav and SouTHamptTon—First Cabin, $120; second Cabir, 
8; a nd a Cabin @T2 Bien to “x ris Oe 
vin, ; second C ; Steerag f passage 
These eae ea freight to Lond - ~- 
ve e © London and H f 
through bills of lading are signed. _ oe 
An experionced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 
Alt letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Rilis of Lading wild itively not be delivered before goods 
Jeared ot the Custom Mowsa. as 


ew” Pcie to Havre, Southam end Bremen 
owest “es, or eight on passage y to one 














HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


Is called to a New Invention of the greatest worth end eccuomy for Cleaning and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 


the usual and ordinary method. Price 30 cents per box, or $3 pzr dozen. No one should be witbout it. Samples sent by remitting 


HOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 
~~ FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL. 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
Neo. @ Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 


Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of firat class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
= to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Every article made from tbe best seasoned material and warranted. 


price, and orders received by Mail by 






_— rae 


NINCS, WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 

AWNINGS Offices; Venetian Awnings tor Be F Dwellings and , Verandas and Country Residences. 

Canvas Goods of every description made to order. sempeey Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. F, McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 

Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 





\ 





HANKINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 

Still at the Old Stand, 15 East 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New ¥ Those having valuable Carpets, 

who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and woere 

the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for ~ 4 ingte and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 

6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 

Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINBON. 
WORKS, 


COMPOSITE TRON PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gate 


HUTCHINSON & CO , Exciustvs ManuractuREss 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Le Dalpauion, + ans Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 

Also, Wire Railio, dow Guards, and other 

< ORNAMENTAL AND rays 9 aay IRON WORE. 


Samples, 
9S PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 











JOHN KOHLER, TIN AND COPPER SMITH, and Dealer in HUUSE FURNISHING GOUDS, No lus FOUKTH 
AVENUE, Between 11th and 12th Street, New York. Manufacturer and Dealer in all kinds of HOUS& FURNISHING GOODS, 
Parlour and Cooking Stoves, Ranges and Tin Ware. Tin, Copper, Brass and Sheet Iron Works constantly on hand, or made to 
order. Copper and Brass Cooking Utensils Tinned, Tin and Piated Ware Repaired. Roofs Tarred, Repaired and Painted. Leaders 
Rapatred at the Shortest notice. All kinds of Furnaces, Ranges and Heaters Cleaned and Repaired. Chimney work done 


. VICTOR BARJON, From Panis, 

Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Piating, Steel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method] Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 

Neo. 71 MERCER STREET, New Work, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


rR. & H. DESSOIR 
CABINET MaKERS AND DEOORATORS 
77 University Place, near Union Square, New York. Established slace 184L; 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 


Plain furniture. 
KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Cartain Hanging—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed sad Removed. 
No. 1884 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &e., &c. 
No.{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 


Formerly Hatchinson & Wickersham. 

















GHO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 

._ To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
Paris, Lospox, anp American ExurBiTions. 
Pupil of VUILLAU ME, at Paris. 

Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris E ition 
Prize Quartett, which bave been erred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 


=. Superior Bows, old Italianand other Violins, at all 
prices, . 


JMGER a ND GAS FITTER | 
PLUMS ty cand STREET 7 


No. 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, New YORK. 








J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Pur poses, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
he, &, 
S9 Carmine Street, New York. 
[6th Ave. care paes the door.] 
N.B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 








HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN BANNET, 
[Successor to Dr. W. P. Suetvon,} 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 
VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 








Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver | done with neatness and dispateh. 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
J. - SMITH,. 


Van Note's Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 4 
HE Dic CHAS e 
&c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 








OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street, 





we .. Ui cod Beontshad tn'tne best manne. 
W, M. VAN NOTE.) {A. 8. VAN NOTE, | No, 176 





MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal EGS Sam 
Street, near Varick, New York. 83 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kiads of Jobbing 
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Ditervature, 


AVICE. 
** On serait tenté de lui dire, Bonjour, Mad isell 
ronnette.”—V. Hueo, 


Though the voice of modern schools} 
Has demurred, 
By the dreamy Asian creed 
‘Tis averred, 
That the souls of men, released 
From their bodies whea deceased, 
Sometimes eater in a beast— 
Or a bird. 


I have watched you long, Avice— 
Watched you so, 
I have found your secret out ; 
And I know 
That the restless ribboned things, 
Where your slope of shoulder springs, 
Are but undeveloped wings 
That will grow. ’ 





la Berge- 


When you enter in a room, 
It ia stirred 
With the wayward, flashing flight 
Of a bird ; 


And you speak—and bring with you 

Leaf and sun-ray, bud and blue, 

And the wind-breath and the dew 
At a word. 


When you called to me my name, 
Then again 
Ween I heard your single cry 
o the lane, 
All the sound was as the “ sweet” 
Which the birds to birds repeat 
In their thank-song to the beat 
After rain. 


When you sang the “ Schwalbenlied” ¥ 
’Twas absurd— 

But it seemed no haman note 
That I beard ; | 

For your strain had all the trills, 

All the little shakes and stills, 

Ol the over-song that rills 
From a bird. 


You have just their eager, quick 

“ Airs de téte,” 
All their flash and fever-heat 

ie When elate ; 

Every bird-like nod and beck, 
And a bird’s own curve of neck} 
When she gives a little peck 

To her mate, 


When you left me, only now, 
Io that furred, 
Paffed, and feathered Polish dress, ] 
I was spurred - 
Just to catch you, O my Sweet, 
Ly the bodice trim and neat, 
Just to feel your heart a-beat, 
Like a bird. 


Yet, alas! Love's ght bg deiga 
t to wear 


As the dew upon your plumes 
And you care 
Not a whit for rest or hush; 
Bat the leaves—the lyric gush, 
And the wing-power, and the rush 
Of the air. 


So I dare not woo you, Sweet, 
For a day, 

Lest I lose you in a flash, 
As I may; 

Did I tell you tender things, 

You would shake your sudden wings; 

You would start from him who sings, 
And away. A. D, 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CLOUD WITHOUT A SILVER LINING. 


That the sword is always suspeoded over human life by the 
horsehair, is an awful tact, but one that by no means impresses 
ua like lite’s liability to sudden. change. When the blade de- 
scends, all is over: sorrow itself is sheared away. Whereas 
the (30-cal‘ed) lesser evils that menace our existence numb us 
With their pain > for a moment, then leave us with ful! 
power to feel. The ightest accident—a blow or a fall on the 
spine, for instance—may render the strongest man a cripple 
for lite, and paralyse his every limb. A piece of grit blown 
by the wiod into the eye, may shut out the face of nature 
from its lover for ever; nay, may make the most t woiler 
a useless piece of human lum Yd tle ones 
to beg the bread he can no longer win, earthquake’s 
shock ia not ppt or to the thick- 
these strokes of doom to the 


is subject is, without doubt, a moral one—that of from Integ- 
rity to Crime. 


langine 0 map, prosperous, intelligent, sensitive, beloved, 


city than are | po’ 
pee ae tee 
occur every day. But the most terrible Ss ae te which 


but of a hasty temper, who, in a sudden aceess of passion, 
strikes his neighbour dead at his feet. This is a mischance— 
the provocation being sharp and sadden enough, and the wea- 
pon at hand—withia the possible experience of almost every 
one ofus. Here is an easy-going, life-enjoying human crea- 
ture, grumbling at small things, because he has but them to 
complain of (just such another perhaps as you or I, reader), 
who knows nothing of crime and crimioals except what he 
reads in the newspap A t of time elapses, and he 
becomes a man-layer. A revolution has taken place in his 
circumstances more hideous by far to him than if half the uni- 
verse (not Ais half, but the other) had been swallowed up in 
flame. Nay, he would welcome the immediate advent of the 
judgment-day, since God would understand the strength and 
inst of the temptation, and perhaps forgive it; whereas 
man will make no such allowance. He is no longer man’s 
fellow-creature; no longer free, but a Felon. The very crown 
of sorrow—“ the remembrance of happier things,” and the re- 
membrance only—will be his for ever. 

The gulf between innocent and guilt is not, however, except 
in this case, leaped over at a single bound. Our fall from hoa- 
esty to downright crime is usually broken by degrees—steppes 
of misdemeanour that shelve more and more steeply towards 
the abyss. The delinquent himself is comparatively unimpress- 
ed by the final catastrophe ; but to those about him, who have 
suspected nothing of his previous declensions—the wife, the 
children, who had imagined themselves to belong to an honest 
man—how terrible must be the shock ! 

We have hitherto known Kate Irby as a young lady of good 
condition and pleasant manners, suspected to have just so 
much will of her own as in the young and comely of her sex is 
engaging ; confessedly averse to poverty, yet bearing some- 
what etraitened means with cheerfulness and contentment ; 
nay, with something more, with gaiety; for bas not Maurice 
Glyn (fictionist), affirmed that but for this recent depression of 
her worldly tion, he should never have ventured to pro- 
pose himeelf for her husband, since fortune-hunting was 
a thing abhorrent to him? and without Maurice (so it seemed 
A wer), though she had possessed all other blessings, what was 

e 

There are scores and scores of such girls as Kate on English 
soi! ; fair maidens that will make good wives. { wonder if 
some sudden chance should strike them down (though with- 
ro blame) to shame, whether they would bear themselves like 

er. 





She js not sure, in the sense of its being proved, that what 
she now suspects is truth: sbe has at preseat only the written 
word of a scoundrel to vouch for it—sent to her by hand, from 
the railway station—but she has no shadow of doubt that it is 
truth. No shadow! alas, no gleam, rather, to cleave the dark- 
neas of her utter gloom, no ray of hope to reach her deep-suok 
heart. She feels that the man who met her oa the bank; of 
Start was Robert Irby, and no other; that he whom she had 
once mourned as dead, she must now mourn with tenfold bit- 
-terness as living. The great blank stifling wall of conviction 

that quresunds tar seems so solid, that, for herself, she would 
not strive to make a loophole; yet, for her mother’s sake (she 
is thinking of her mother now, and scarcely at all of her lost 
lover), she must make assurance certain. 

It 1s for this, and To skE mM, that she rises a little after 
dawn, and lets herself out of the old house, that shall be no 
more her home, and takes the very road Sir Richard took not 
twelve hours before. 

She has his letter folded in her bosom, like a coiled snake, 
and she takes it forth, and reads it for the twentieth time. 


“ Private” (so the heading, runs), “ and to be burned as soon 
as read,—Covusts Katre—Since we last met, something has 
happened which may yet alter _— plans, although they seem 
so fixed. Your father is not dead. I have seen and spoken 
with him ; and you will find him at Joseph Grange’s cottage. 
You and your mother have been living (innocently indeed, of 
course) on the proceeds of his fraud upon the insurance com- 
panies. His liberty—nay, bis life, for he is sick, and a prison 
would kill him—is forfeit to the law. Shame and ruin over- 
havg you. You have doubted that I really love you. Now 
is the time to test me. First convince yourself of the truth of 
what I write; then trust to me to save your father from pun- 
ishment, and your mother from the consequences (or even the 
knowledge—why not?) of hiscrime. At present, I feel con- 
vinced that you and I are the sole repgsitories of his secret. It 
resis with you whether we shall remain so. Become my wife, 
and good report will still be yours, besides wealth and station 
far beyond what you at present enjoy. Reject me—— But 
why ld I threaten? Why write one word of unkindness 
to her [ love so well? Do not reject that love. I have sub- 
joined my address in London, whither I go to-night. I shall 
expect to bear from you, without fail, by the post after next. 
If I do not hear—but I shall hear, I cannnot think that you 
will transform so devoted a friend into your father’s enemy. 

Ricwarp Anstey.” 


Perhaps to a stranger to the writer, the meaning of this letter 
might not have been altogether plain ; but to Kate, it was only 
too clear. She had well weighed every word of it, for time 
had not been wanting. 

She had received her mother’s consent to her marriage with 
Maurice Glyn, the previous evening. The young couple had 
come in to the drawing-room x 
hand, bad said: “This man is my Salis mother, and 
not Sir Richard.” And her mother, taken 
face of such strong 
her beart’s desire. -had bidden her 
night,” and retired to her own little room, and was on her 
knees thanking God for such great happiness, when her maid 
brought her Richard's letter, marked on the outside, “ For Miss 
Kate's own hand.” 

At first, the news had seemed too terrible to be believed ; 
trom bliss to the extremity of anlooked-for 
woe had prostrated her altogether; then reason slowly and 
painfully took the place of blank despair. Sue had a whole 
slee night to brood over that letter, and during such a 
vigil, thought is very busy. Her cousin’s intentions were as 
clear to her as though they had been written thus: “ Marry 
me, and all will be well; reject my offer, and I will put the 
law upon the scent of its victim. 1 am in London for that 
very purpose.” aE 

She had observed to Maurice when Sir Richard left them by 
the river, what an evil look he had cast behind him; and 
Maurice had anewered, in his cool professional way : “ Many 
& man isa murderer at heart at least once in bis life, and no 
doabt, my darling, he wonld kill us both if he could.” 

And now a revenge more terrible than that, more terrible 
than imagination could have conceived, was in her cousin’s 


even for a single instant as possible, 





quite 
the she loved ; she had from bosom 
Sr jdea a of wedding him, Solwthhammndiog thet her heart lay 


- | the old lime-tree aveaue, once 


at its root. She, the daughter of a felon, and who had been 
living for some age upon the proceeds of her father’s crime, 
was no bride for Muurice Glyn; no shame of hers should 
smirch the name which would one day be so famous, In her 

and ig i future, she would have one pleasure 
lefi—* the devotion to something afar from the sphere of her 
sorrow” —in watching his fortunes grow, his tame increase. 
Bat with that thought she had done with him. By a great 
effort she had, for the time at least, got rid of all mere selfish 
grief. For one thing, amid all her wretchedneas, she felt truly 
thaokful—that Sir Richard bad written to herself, and not to 
her mother. If his meoace had been held over her, if his al- 
ternative had been put before Aer, who, even as matters were 
last night, had very reluctantly given up the idea of his al- 
liance, how eagerly would she now advocate his views, with 
arguments hard to combat, and loving tears still harder to 
withstand. If, indeed, she could have looked into her daugh- 
ter’s inmost heart, she would have seen the fruitlessneas of such 
endeavours, the “never, never” keenest contempt had en- 
graved there; but no mere words could have convinced her. 
Yes, Kate thanked Heaven that «tall events that trial was 
spared her—that sue had not an enemy (powerful, because so 
dear a friend) to combat in her own camp. With all her love 
for her mother, and it was great, and much intensified by the 
presence of this common misfortune, Kate was by no means 
blind to the weak points in her character. She knew that 
Madam's devotion to her owa was more powerful (as it is in 
most women) than her sense of public duty; she felt, if this 
news were true about which she was now hastening to certify 
hereelf, that Mrs, Irby would be very loath to do what right 
demanded ; that she would never voluntarily consent to see 
ber beloved daughter exposed to penury ; and that she would 
wait until the law stepped in and stripped them of all had 
with the strong hand (as sooner or later it was sure to do), and 
give it by no means help, but rather hindrance. 

Now, this in Kate’s eyes would be nothing less than to make 
themselves parties to & fraud of which at present they were 
wholly guiltless, and she was well resolved that should not 
be, It was not, she knew, that her mother was an unjust wo- 
man; she loved right not the less, but her child more; but it 
was Kate’s plan to save her from such misleading love. Lf by 
any means she could have spared her mother al er from 
the pete n= 8 of gee hey. come to —, Kate would have 
sacri anything, suffered anything, done anything—ex 
marry Richard haley. Kite nih -” 

The person that now alone shared Kate’s thoughts with her 
mother was her father. But how differently did she, perforce, 

ard him! She had only a dim remembrance of what ho 
had been, but that was not a pleasing one. He had filled the 
house with coarse and brawling men, whose 





presence there 
Puad confined her mother and herself to a couple of rooms, and 


sion, of byes she — — b ppemeneeny | : wi 

soon Over, and never directe nst wife or ter, had 

filled her childish mind with Bs ge him. She bal been bis 

pet indeed ; but that description of affection is not always re- 

ciprocal, or, at all events, the strength of the love on one side 
no sort of proportion to that on the other, 

It is a bitter thought that the wilfulness of man brings 
contempt anew upon his memory long after he has been bu- 
ried in his grave. His widow aad gives children remem- 
ber what is pleasant about him, and pardon his weaknesses 
for the sake of it when he dies; but the little ones of his 
household, if he have such, do not come to the knowledge of 
the evil he has left behind him until long after they heve for- 
gotten what was good about him. They suffer the wrong he 
has bequeathed, and there is nothing to mitigate their sense of 
it. Thus, of late years, Kate Irby had been accustomed to re- 
gard her father scarcely more as such than as the cause of her 
manny t Ly = a Bes ag iS, at for his me- 
mory, but her natural intelligence that, judged 
a neither as husbaad nor father S he 


She could not associate the reckless spendthrift man with 
any notion of self-sacrifice. She did not credit the motives 
(though in part the same as those she attributed to her 
mother), the passionate love for his own, which had caused 
him to dare the penalties of the law, and to exile himself from 
all that he held dear; the wistful love that had brought him 
back, old and broken, to incur the present peril: she only 
knew, for certain, that his existence was a crime, and his pre- 
= - oo — ~ 

yet, though these bitter thoughts eprang up, perforce 
amid the ruins of her shattered hopes, the pea a vammaae 
the weary worn old man to whom she had given alms, and 
who had blessed her in return with eyes whose tender yearn- 
ing had haunted her for hours after, touched her young 
with pity. Beggar, felon, or what not, he was her father atill, 
and she had no thought of deserting or disowning bim. 

None of the now scanty inmates of the manor-house have 
risen as she opens for herself the hall-door, and lets the 
early sunshine in. It seems to mock her with its w 
light, and cheerfulness. Every so familiar thing now wearsa 
novel look—that look that is begotten of coming change. As 
ie peers — face, an — never beheld while he was 

a th strength will sometimes appear, 80, when we 
are about to leave scme loved spot for cron] tds tineomente 
take a shape never before seen, or, at all events, never ob- 
served, Each moss-grown stone that formed the entrance- 
steps demanded her attention as she them; no 
fiower-bed, no tree escaped it, til], with one long look towards 

haunted by 4 baseless memory, 
now sacred to love for ever lost, she hurried out of the iron 
gates, and down the road. How cruel and unsym to 
humaa woe is the face of nature! The air was full ot autuma 
odours; the breezsa were playing about the ; the 
birds pouring forth their matin-song. Every leaflet ite 
sparkling jewel ; the gossamer twinkled in the sun; the sap- 
pbire sky gave promise of a ralaless day. 

Bat what was wet or fioe, hencefurth, to her, who was 
never more to speculate on such slight matters? Had a tem- 
Ps. swept the earth, it would have roared by Kate un- 
b 


ed. 
The thicket through which she hastened dropped diamonds 
and pearis on ber unconscious head ; the beneath her 
bh 


her cousin had halted the night before, she paused one mo- 
ment, and her hand upon her heart. Her 
father was in yonder 


kept her from roaming about the garden: his guste of pas- 
although 
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THE ALBION. 





As the reflection crossed her mind, Mary herself appeared in 
the cottage garden ; unbonneted, she stood at the little wicket, 
shading her eyes with her hand, and doubtless garnering all 
the beauty and freshness of the s ene in her heart, a future 
store of joy and thankfulness. To Kate it seemed that neither 
earth nor sky could any more have power to make her glad 
or sorry. Presently, Mary turned, and, gazing round as one 
with leisure gazes before he goes within doors, fixed her eyes 
on Kate. Kate, distant as she was, beheld her start and = 
her band upon the wicket, then slowly move towards the stile. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
KATE JAND MARY, 


“You are early this morning, Miss Kate,” said Mary, as 
she took the hand the former held out to ber, as was her cus- 
tom ; for the two girls had been playmates in their youth, and 
even now their intercourse, notwithstanding the difference of 
thcir positions, was almost that of equals. 

“ Yes, Mary.” 

“It isa morning to bring anybody out; and what a glor- 
ious day it promises to be. I hope Madam is well ; but there, 
young scarcely have seen her; although she too is no slug- 
gard. 

“No; I have not seen her.” 

Kate spoke like an automaton; colourless, smilel ex- 
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The door was still‘open through which they had just passed, 
and beyond it lay that of the gate-keeper’s room, visible from 
where Kate sat. She pointed to it with her finger, and fix- 
ing her earnest eyes on Mary, demanded : “Is he really 
there ?” 

Mary clutched the mantel-piece—just as she had grasped 


answered : “ No; be is not there.” It was a curious idiosyn- 
crasy of Mary’s that she could not tell a downright lie. “He 
bas gone out.” 
“So early?” answered Kate in hollow tones; “ and 
alone ?” 

“ Not alone.” 

“ Who was with him, Mary ?” 
*“ An old man; a—beggar-man ; a—sort of tramp, to whom 
my father has shown some kindness. We have taken him in 
for a night or two, for he was very ill—he slept in father’s 
room, and father here.” 
“Do you know who that beggar-man was, Mary ?”” 
“No; I do not, Miss Kate.” 
“ Bat you guess? You have a suspicion? I read it in your 
eyes.” 
“O Miss Kate, Miss Kate !” 
“ Yes; you know all, see. Leave off wringing your hands, 
girl. And don’t call me ‘ Miss;’ call me Kate—if you are not 





pressionless, except for a certain anguish in her haggard 
eyes. 

“ You are surely not well, Miss Kate,” said Mary anxiously. 
“ This rising with the sun is very trying to those who are not 
used to it; and coming all that way, and through the wet 
wood too.” 

“Ido feel a little faint, Mary—just a little. I will come 
be you to the cottage, and you shall give me a glass of 
water. 

“ Do, Miss Kate, do; and sit down and wait awhile. Please 
to take my arm.” 

Kate had expected the girl to make some excuse; to offer 
to bring the refreshment out to her, at the stile; and this 
readiness to receive her lit a solitary spark of hope. If Rich- 
ard’s words were true, and the man he spoke of was really 
under yonder root, Mary would surely not have invited her 
beneath it. Bat the next moment, she-called to mind another 
sentence in her cousin's letter: “ At present, I feel convinced 
that you and I are the sole repositories of his secret ;” and her 
heart grew numb and cold again as before. Mary, and doubt- 
lees her blind father likewise, were ignorant of the identit 
ot their guest. A few steps more, and perhaps, throug 
pray door, she would see him sitting in the collagg- 
parlour. 

“ Why, dear Miss Kate, you are all of a tremble! I do 
hope you will not do such an imprudent thing again as take 
so long a walk hours before your breakfast-time. However, 
you shall breakfast with me. Fortunately, 1 have got the fire 
alight, and you shall have a cup of tea and a bit of toast in 
less than no time.” 

The little hearth was indeed already glowing cheerfully, as 
Kate saf shivering down beside it, after casting one hurried 
peed about the room, tenantless except for their two selves. 

er ears were stretched to listen if any one was stirring in the 
inner rooms, hidden by the closed ders. 

“ Will you have a bit of fried bacon, miss? I have nothing 
but that, 1 am afraid, and this morsel of honeycomb.” 

“Thank you. I am not at all hungry, Mary; anything 
will do,” answered Kate, half-choked with her own words; 
then added as carelessly as she could: “I suppose your father 
does not breakfast so early us this?” 

“No, Miss Kate. He is not like other old folks, who are 
fond of early rising; for, alas! there is no beauty of earth to 
gladden him—no dewy fields, no shining trees. The sun itself 
is no better to him, dear heart! than yonder fire.” 

“Yes; it is very sad indeed. But he does not know what 
he misses, Mary. It is the man who has had the power of 
vision, and has lost it, whose lot is the most pitiable of all. It 
is only he who has been happy who can sound the depths of 
unhappinces.” 

“ God give us strength, Miss Kate, so that, at last, whatever 
our barden—uniess it be that of unrepented guilt—it becomes 
endurable.” 

“ Ay, guilt and shame, Mary: those are the two things that 
wither up the heart.” 

“Nay, Miss Kate. There is but one thing, guilt; for with- 
out enilt, there is no need of shame.” 

“ Not for one’s self, Mary; perhap3 so; but oftentimes for 
others.” 

Mary did not answer. She had grown very pale. 

“Here is the tea, Miss'Kate. Take a sup of it; it will do 
you good.” 

Kate put her lips to the cup, and that was a!l. Her throat 
‘was parched, but she felt she could not swallow. What mor- 
= — or woman is so blessed as never to have experienced 

e like. 

“It ic a long time since I have heen in your cottage, 
Mary ; the? is, except in this parlour. It has two other rooms, 
has it not ” 

“Yes, Miss Kate. My father’s and my own little room. 
Would you like to see itt If you still tvel faint, you might 
dip your face in water, or liedowa,for an hour on my bed 

“I should like to see it.” 

“ By all means, Miss Kate.” 

There it was; the tintest little chamber imaginable, but 
exquisitely neat and clean. We have looked into it, through 
the open lattice, already. 

“ And your father’s room is stil] smaller ?” 

“Yes, indeed. In warm weather, I have sometimes put his 
bed into the parlour, He feels the heat very much.” 

“ And there is no other room in the house ?” 

“ None, Mies Kate. But the parlour is large, and we have 
plenty of cupboards in which to keep things; here, you see, 
and here again.” 

They were back again in the parlour, now. Kate sat in the 
old arm-chair, with her face resting on ber hand, thinking. 
The letter she carried in her bosom had lost half ts weight; 
her breath began to come and go quite freely. Her cousin, 
half mad with rage and disappointment, had invented the 
whole story, just to give ber a night’s wretchedness. It was 
a devil’s trick—nothing less—and scarcely could she credit 
such wicked malice ; bat, doubtless, so it was. 

A sudden thought once more stopped all her pulses. 
“ Mary,” said she, “I wish to see your father.” 

“ My father, Miss Kate? He is not—— I mean it is so 
early. He does not rise so soon. He likes to sleep all he can. 
While he sleeps, he enjoys the same pleasure as those who 
can ree; you understan:.” 

“ There is no hurry, Mary ; I will wait till he gets up.” 

“ Bat, dear Miss Kate, that will be hours hence. He would 
be distressed—{f am sure he will—to know you waited for 
dl shall come up to the manor to-night, or at least to- 


d to speak to meatall. And come here, and kiss your 
old playmate, Mary.” 

The two girls were sobbing in one another’s arms, as 
though their hearts would break. 

“ God help me!” 

“ He will, He will, dearest Kate. Hush, hush! People 
will be passing to their work, and must not bear us. We must 
be secret above ali things. I have been told nothing, but I 
am sure of that.” 

“ Alas, Mary, dear, since you talk so you know nothing— 
at least of what must come of it. Sit down in the chair here, 
and I upon the stool at your feet, Mary, where you cannot see 
my face. I will hide it — lap, as I used to hide it ia my 
mother’s at my prayers. Now, tell me all. I can bear it 80; 
and I must bear it. When did hecome,andhow? When 
did you first see him ?” 

“Three weeks ago, Mies Kate, or may be more, One night, 
when we were going to bed, he called; he was in rags, and 
very ill and pinched to look at.” The fair head that nestled 
beside her shook from side to side, and a shudder passed 
through the kneeling frame. “ Still, there was something in his 
face—if he had been young and strong, I might have called it 
sauciness; at all events, it was not the air of one who has 
stood cap in hand, for years, to ask for charity; but he spoke 
in the whining tone that beggars use.” 

“ What did he talk of, Mary ?” 

“Partly of his own wanderings, telling us how he had 
roamed in foreign parts, as well as in England, but chiefly he 
asked questions. Who was‘ Madam’ of whom we spoke, and 
had she children ? At last he got to ask about yourself, Miss 
Kate—then his voice changed. I saw that he had been speak- 
ing in feigned tones, although he returned to them at once. I 
suspected nothing of course, beyond that. But my father was 
greatly moved. It is by the voice, you know, that a blind 
man recognises his fellow-creatures. — our visitor 
asked for accommodation for the night. We had (as you have 
seen) none to give him, there being only my father’s room and 
mine. Then he asked to sleep at the priory. I felt confident 
that my father would not t this request ; but he did so at 
once. He even accompanied the stranger to the ruins, and lit 
a fire in the gate-room where he was to sleep. 1 knew then 
for certain that our visitor was something else, and more than 
he assumed to be, and that my father knew him. Some break- 
fast was taken to him the next morning before I was up; and 
when we went down, as usual, to the ruins, he was gone.” 

“ re how long did he go, Mary? When did yousee him 
next ?” 

“ He came back ten days ago, much altered in appearance 
for the worse. Ladeed, he said he had been dreadfully iil; uo- 
able to move from some little alehouse, where he had put up 
for the night. I don’t know where he had been, bat it was, | 
fancy, on some errand of importance, the issue of which bad 
been successful beyond his hopes. _1 gathered that from his 
manner—which was By and triumphant, notwithstanding his 
physical ailments—afid from snatches of talk overheard on 
the evening of his return between himself and my father. 
They used io converse together in this room, where a bed had 
been made up for father (his own chamber being given up to the 
sick man), and the wall is so thin that [ could not help over- 
hearing tuem. That first night I heard these words, Miss Kate. 
‘It is very rash and very dangerous,’ remonstrated my father, 
‘especially if he has really recognised you.’ 

“No, no; he did not,” returned the other. “I have come 
a thousand miles to look upon my darling’s face, and I must 
see it once before I die.” 

“Of course I did not know what this meant ; but I knew 
there was some secret of importance, for my father enjoined 
me to tell no one that we had a lodger at the cottage. The 
next day and the next, and for many days, our guest was far 
too ill to move; but one morning, feeling a little stronger, he 
said he shoald pay a visit to the manor-house. “ You had 
better not,” said my fatber gravely. 

“IT mast, I must!” answered he; and then I knew, by the 
passionate pleading of his tone, that it was at the manor-house 
his darling lived whose face he had come half the world to 
see.” ; 
* Poor man, poor man !” sobbed Kate. “I saw him, Mary—I 
saw bim.” 

“ Yes, dear, you did. He went up to his own house like a 
thief in the night; the dog flew at bim and tore him. Think 
of that, Miss Kate! Whatever he has done—for | fear that it 
is something amiss—oh, think of what he has saffered |” 

“Ido, 1 do.—Go on, Mary.” 

“ Well, he came back to us that evening, like another man ; 
not better—indeed, tar worse, through the exertion and ex- 
citement—but in better heart, ‘{ have seen your young lady,’ 
said he to me: ‘she is all you said of her. God biess her!’ I 
think he would have gone away that very day, satisfied to 
have seen your face, but that he was too bad to stir, He lay 
here, in great pain and very ill, I tear, for days, Father and 
I left him yesterday in bed, as usual, and went down to the 
ruins. When we came back, he was up and dressed, and in 
a state of the greatest anxiety. They two had a long talk, 
while I was sent into the garden; | kaow not what about, 
but the upshot was they went away together, by the earliest 
train, this morning to London. I fancy something had oc- 
curred to frighten the invalid—some hazard of discovery.” 

“ He was discovered, Mary. He was seen and recog 


7, By your cousin, Miss Kate? Was he hete?”’ Mary turned 


tinued: “That is surely good, su far. I do not understand 
the danger ; but the secret will be safe in your cousin’s hands.” 





the garden-gate when she first caught sight of her visitor, and | man 


pale and trembled ; but dismissing her own trouble, she cun- | ad 


She took Sir Richard’s letter trom her bosom,and handed it 

~ ithe mene him? Mary’s first 
~ ou are not going to m: im?” was 7) 

cnslemattin when pod or de} gad 

be him? Never!” 

“Tt God for that, Miss Kate! Sir Richard is a bad 


“ But the letter? Do you understand what it means, what 
it menaces? You have who that unhappy man is 
whose ruin is here sought, but do you see what he has done ?” 
“ Alas, I do. He is much, very much to blame.” 
“Blame!” Kate clutched her by the wrist, and whispered 
hoarsely : “ It is no fault, girl—it is a crime. He has commit- 
ted felony.” 
“Yes, poor man; and bas suffered for i: years of exile : for- 
lorn, unfriended, beggared: and all for your mother’s sake 
and yours, Miss Kate.” 
“Yes. And he has now come back to break my mother’s 
heart (for it will break when she comes to know thir); and as 
for me, I wish I could die this minute. Ab, Mary, you do not 
know—how should you ?—what it is to be beloved, and yet, 
for your dear one’s sake, to put his love aside !” 
Kate, hiding her passionate sobs in ber companion’s 
lap, did not mark the sudden anguish of Mary’s eye:; the 
haggard smile that lit up for an instant ber pallid face, just as 
lightning turns some fair scene to livid white. 
“Yet I pity you, Miss Kate, God knows. My heart bleeds 
for you and for Madam: but then your course is easy ; and I 
am right sure you have determined on it: is it not so?” 
“To make restitution so far as we are able? Yes.” 
“ Brave heart! It is your father, then—your own father, 
ae darling—about whose sad plight we have chiefly to con- 
sider. 
“ And what is to be done, Mary? Give me counsel, for 1 
need it. I have no friend in the world of whom to ask it but 
yourself. Think, think !” 
There was silence for a little, and then Mary spoke. 
“T believe there is no immediate danger, dear Miss Kate. 
Your father is in safe hiding for the present, and forewarned 
is forearmed. We must strive to keep Sir Richard off the 
scent.” 
“ Ay, the blood-hound.” 
“In the meantime, by offering to give up to the insurance 
pone Fe whatever proportion of your property they may 

emand ’—— 
“ All, all, Mary. I would rather work my fingers to the 
bone than keep One sixpence. Twice what we have would 
not repay them.” 
“Just so. They merely want their money, however—as 
much as they can get, that is—and not vengeance. It is only 
Sir Richard who thirsts for that.” 
“ Has my poor father my bye ?” asked Kate suddenly. 
“Yes, he has. I know had three pounds of his own 
when he went away; and my father”—Mary blushed, for 
the blind man, always fearing proery, was very saving, and 
indeed his enemies called him “ Miser Grange ”—“ has a little 
store. Nay, Miss Kate, there is no need of thanks, for every- 
thifig we have is his, since it came to us from your family. I 
was about to say, since the insurance company is to be treated 
witb, you cannot go to them—to their secretary, for instance 
—at once, in person, and tell him all. It would be his duty, 
and he would have no choice but to punish.” 
Kate shuddered. “ What, then, do you advise?” 
“ Have you no friend who could be trusted ?” 
“Yes.” Kate smiled for the first time that morning. 
“ A man of business,” continued Mary, “ who would know 
how to conduct the affair, such as Madam’s lawyer, Mr. Croz- 
ley. What do _ think of consulting him ?” 

“ Suppose, being a lawyer, he should think it his duty, as 
you say the secretary would do, to ”"—— 
Kate did not finish the sentence, but her face raised to 
Mary’s with a look of unatterable terror, did service for her 
tongue, 
“ We must risk something, dear Miss Kate, and that seems 
to me the least risk.” 
And 80, although the talk between the girls continued for 
some time, it was finally agreed between them that the best 
thing to be done, and without informing Mra. Irby of what 
had happened, was to lay the matter before Mr. Crozley. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


One of the results of the establishment of the new art- 
union, of London, says Chambers’s Journal, was to inspire the 
Muse of Dr. Frauckho, one of the royal chaplains, 


To py the sovereign whom her heart approved 
And pay a tribute to the arts she loved, : 


after the following fashion : 


While eastern tyrants in the trophied car, 
Wave the red banner of destructive war; 
In George’s breast, a nobler flame 
Is kindled, and a fairer fame 
Excites to cherish mative worth, 
To call the latent seeds of genius forth, 
To bid discordant factions cease, 
And cultivate the gentile arts of peace ; 


an/ so on, until, waxing bold, the doctor, like other reverend 
doctors we wot of, assumes the seer : 

With rapture the prophetic Muse 

Her country’s opening lory views, 

Already sees, with woaodering eyes, 


Our Titians and our Guidos 
Sees new Palladios th’ historic page, 
And British Rap charm a future age! 


At first the Academy was lodged humbly enougl: in St. 
Mariio’s Lane, holding its exhibitions in Dalton’s print-ware- 
house, Pall Mall. la the Annual Register we read, under date 
January 2, 1769; “ This day, the Royal Academy of Arts was 
opened, and a general assembly of the academicia‘s held, 
when several by-laws aod regulations were roe to ; after 
which the whole assembly adjourned to the St. Alban’s Ta- 
vero, where an elegant entertainment was provided, at which 
were present many of the principal nobility, patrons of the 
polite art, Av ode suitable to the occasion was performed by 
a band of the first masters.” Far more germane to the mat- 
ter than the ode in question was the Discourse of Sir Joshua 
—the first of oo series—in which he expressed the 
hepe that the A y would “ at least contribute to advance 


and never to attain.” 
Ono 1 26th, the Academy opened its first exhibition in 
Pall to a crowd of visitors of rank and fashion. This 
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demicians therefore think it necessary to declare that this was 
very;much their desire, but that they have not bgen able to 
suggest any other means than that of receiving mdney for ad- 
mittance, to prevent the room being filled by improper per- 
sons, to the entire exclasion of those for whom the exhibition 
is apparently intended.’”’? One hundred and thirty-six works 
of art were exhibited, eighty seven contributed by thirty-three 
academicians ; there bei t sevente:n outsiders represented 
on the walls, and half-a-dozen honorary exhibitors. The pre- 
sident sent four works: The Dachess of Manchester and her 
Son, “ in the character of Diana disarming Love ;” Mrs, Blake 
as “‘ Juno receiving the Cestas of Venus;"’ Portraits of Mrs. 
Bouverie and Mrs. Crewe, the famous Whig toast; and Miss 
Morris as “ Hope nursing Love.’ Gainsborough contributed 
‘*A Boy's Head,” ao large landscape, and a couple of 
portraits, West had his “ Regulus,” and “ Venus lamenting 
the Death of Adonis.” Wilson was ted by three land- 
scapes; and the lady-academicians assisted—Angelica Kauff- 
mao with four classical pictures, and Moser with two 
flower-pieces, one in water-colour and one in oil. The re- 
ceipts of the exhibition amounted to £699 17s. 6.; in spite of 
the rival exhibition of the Incorporated Artiste. We may as 
well dismiss the latter here, although it continued to hold 
exhibitions, somewhat intermittently, as late as 1791, if not 
ater, 

When the king’s birthday came round, the academicians 
felt bound to honour it by giving a grand entertainment in 
Pall Mall, and illuminating the whole front of their house with 
lamps and transparencies. Cipriani designed the central deco- 
ration, re oting Seeing pupsvenses by Genii, with 
* Royal Munificence” personi: in angelic torm, hovering 
over her head. West supplied a transparency of “ Sculpture,” 
aod Dance one of “ Architecture.” Besides these, the building 
flamed with lamps of all colours surrounding royal medallions, 
and trophies of arms, the whole surmounted by coloured 
pyramids, terminating in a ——— crown. His Ma- 
jesty fairly earned the gratitude of the Academy, for he never 
tired of assisting it in every way.’ He found room for its library- 
schools, and council-chamber in erset House, where the 
members met, for the first time, in 1771. The same year saw 
the institution of its annual dioner, when, upoa St. George’s 
Day, the president and his fellows “sat surrounded by such 
evidences of claims to admiration as their own pencils had 
adorned the walls with, and their guests were the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day; the highest in rank, and the bigh- 
est in genius, the poet as well as the prince, the man of state 
and the man of trade. It was one of the happy devices of the 
president by which ‘he steered the new and unchartered Aca- 
demy through those quicksands and shoals that had wrecked the 
chartered institution out of which it rose.” It was at one of 
these delightful m that Walpole heard with surprise 
and concern, from the lips of “that silly changeling,” Oliver 
Goldsmith, how Caatterton’s career had come to a dismal 
close by his own despairing hand; at another, that Reynolds 
was charmed with tne graceful attitude of the Duke of Or- 
leans, who was so soon afterwards to die on the revolutionary. 
scaffold ; and at another, that Burke, from the lower end of 
the room, sent a pencilled note to Sir Joshua, saying : “ This 
end of the table, in which, as there are many admirers of the 
art, there are many admirers of yours, wish to drink an Eog- 
lish trad , who patronises art better than the Grand Mo- 
narque of France;” and Boydell’s health went round the bril- 
liant room with acclamation as “ the Commercial Mecenas.” 
In 1778, the number of guests sitting down to the bauquet was 
sixty-four ; by 1780, it had risen to nine‘y ; now the orthodox 
number is one hundred and forty. To receive an invitation to 
this dinner is itself a thing of which a man may be proud, the 
rules of the Academy limiting the compliment to persons in 
elevated situations, of high rank, of talents, or 
known as patrons of the arts. At first, the selection of guests 
was left to the president ; Reynolds surrendered the privilege 
to the council; and they in turn handed it over to the general 
body. After a list has been made of the official or matter-of- 
course guests, yn een ee writes down any name he pro- 
poses, which is out by the secretary ; the balloting box is 
brought forward, and the name accepted or rejected by a ge- 
peral ballot—two black balls excludiog the nominee. Then 
each member, in the order of seniority, follows the pre- 
siden’s example, until the hundred and forty names are 
chosen. 

Upon the rebr‘iding of Somerset House, the right wing of 
the new building was, by royal command, appropriated to the 
use of the Aczdemy. alpole writes to Mason, in May 1780: 
“ You know, I suppose, that the Royai Academy at Somerset 
House is opened. it is quite a Roman palace, and finished in 
perfect tasie as well as boundless expense. It would have 
been a glorious apparition at the conclusion of the great war ; 
now, it is an insult on our poverty and degradation. There is 
a sigopost, by West, of his Majesty holding the memorial of 
his late campaign, lest we should forget that he was at Cox- 
—— the ye oon was in Bey Ly me 
what letha of loyalty it happened, | do not know, bu re 
is also a atime of Mrs. Wright modelling the head of Charlies 
L,, and their Majesties contemplating it. Gainsborough has 
five landscapes there, of which one is especially oe Se any 
collection, and of any painter that ever existed.” hy the 
splendour ofthe Academy’s new home should thus stir Ho- 
race’s bile, it is bard tosee, since the decorations which gave it 
that splendour were the work of the academicians themselves. 
Sir Joshua bhimeelf painted the centre of the library ceiling, his 
“ Theory” being supported by Cipriani’s “ Design,” “ Charac- 
ter,” “Commerce,” and “ Plenty.” Over the chimney was a 
marble bust of the king, and a basso-relievo of “ Cupid and 
Psyche” by Noliekens. The ceiling of the lecture-room was 
divided into compartments, for which West painted “ The Ele- 
ments,” and “ The Graces unveiling Nature ;’ Angelica Kauff- 
man, “ Painting,” “ Geoius,” “ nm,” and “ Composition ;” 
and Biaggi, the heads of Poidias, Apelies, Apollodorus, and 
Archimedes; while the walls were hung with Reynolds’s por- 
traits of George III. and Queen Charlotte, Copley’s “ Samuel 
and Eli,” Serres’s “* Reliet of Gibraltar,” Wesi’s “ Suffer Lit- 
tle Children,” and portraits of Dr. Hunter, Sir W. Chambers, 
and the President. The exhibition-room, with its motto “ Let 
none but men of culture enter,” and its skylight, sixty feet by 
fifty, had a “tender sky” ceiling, with representations of Geo- 
mgiry, Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting. 

Although the number of works exhibiied had risen to five 
huodred by this time, the space ab the disposal of the acade- 

micians, in their new room, was rather too much for them, 
and the members were made to contribute as many works as 
possible, there being then no limitation in that respect; one 
painter actually sending in no less than twenty-two contribu- 
tions to one extibition; and at another, Sir Joshua himself 
came to the fore with sixteen. Their removal to Somereet 
House seems to have attracted more attentioa to the exhibi- 
tions than ever, and called art-critics into being. The criti- 
cisms of that day, if they lack the tiousness of our 





any, says: “ This artist has gone to the East Indies, and we 
should have had no additional cause for regret had he taken his 
picture along with bim.” Here is a specimen from another 
anonymous critic: “2. A bad, black thing. 48. A sturdy, 
raw-boned Caledonian picture, coloured with brick-dust, char- 
coal, and Scotch snuff. 65. Very bad. 66. Shocking indeed, 
79. D—— bad. 80 (one of West's). Cold, marmorial, mecha- 
nical, and uninteresting, the figures not clothed but loaded 
with Otaheite blankets.” Such gadflies as these the painters 
could perhaps «ff rd to despise ; but a more formidable assail- 
ant arose in 1752, in Dr. John Wolcot, alias * Peter Pindar,” 
who, dubbing himself laureate to the Academy, dealt trenchant 
criticisms right and left, preluding his first Ode with the pre- 
fatory lines :— 


Paint and the men of canvas fire my lays, 

ho show their works for profit and for praise ; 
Whose pockets know most comfortable fillings — 
Gaining two thousand pounds a year by shillings, 


Peter had some right to speak his mind—bad he not given 
Opie to the Academy? He knew, too, what he was talking 
about, and his vigorous, if over-severe fault-finding afforded 
the outside public much delight. He could praise, too ;writ 
ing of some of Reynolds’s pictures :— 


Works, a Titian’s hand could form alone— 
Works, that a Kubens had been proud to own! 


Although he was not blind to the worst fault of the president, 
for he goes on :— 

I'm afraid, like beauty of rare quality, 

Born soon to fade! 


An enthusiastic admirer of Gainsborough’s landscapes, he as 
enthusiastically hailed his portraits ; and he showed true judg- 
ment in consoling the neglected Wilson, that fame would yet 
do him justice if he would only wait till he had been dead a 
hundred years. Peter Pindar’s pet aversions were Chamber- 
lin, Chambers, Loutherbourg, aod West, the last coming in 
for the bitterest outpourings of the poet’s wrath :— 

The Holy Scripture says “ All flesh is grass ;”” 

With Mr. West, all flesh is brick and brass; 

Except his horse-flesh—that, I fairly own, 

Is often of the choicest Portland stone ! 


And again, reminding himself that he has promised to praise 
Weat’s paintings, he proceeds to do so thus: 
They'll make good floor-cloths, tailors’ measures, 
For table-coverings be treasures ; 
With butchers, form for flies most charming flappers ; 
And Monday morniogs at the tub, 
When queens of suds their linen scrub, 
Make for the blue-nosed nymphs delightful wrappers. 


What he thought of tbe style of painting then in vogue in Eng- 
land, may be gathered from the last quotation we shall give 
from the once popular satirist : 


Give me the pencil whose amazing style 

Makes a bird’s beak appear at tweaty mile; 

And to my view, eyes, legs, and claws will bring, 
With every feather of his tail and wing. 

Make all your trees alike, for Nature's wild, 

Foné of variety, a wayward child— 

To blame your taste some blockheads may presume, 
But mind that every one be like a broom, 

Ut eteel and purest silver for your waters, 

And make your clouds like rocks and alligators. 


I see at excellence you'll come at last— 
Your clouds are made of very brilliant stuff; 
The blues on China mugs are now surpassed, 
Your sunsets yield not to brick walls nor buff, 


In stumps of trees your art so finely thrives, 
They really look like golden-hafted Knives. 
Go on, my lads—leave Nature's dismal bu 
And she, ere long, will come aad copy you! 


In 1784, the Academy lost one of its brightest ornaments. 
Among the pictures sent in that year by Gainsborough was a 
portrait-group of princesses of the royal family, which he de- 
sired should be hung as low as possible. The hangers, how- 
ever, possibly from causes over which they had no control, 
did not heed the request ; and the artist at once wrote to have 
that and all his other works removed from the walls, which 
was done, and the pencil of the great painter never more 
helped to brighten the Academy exhibitions. In 1787, we 
have Mr. Urban complaining of the falling-off in the quality 
of the works exhibited, owing to the unwillingness of artists 
to submit their best performances to the criticiams of the vul- 

r. Indeed, the institution seems to have been under a cloud 
for a time, and artists showed little anxiety to become con- 
nected with it, Stabbs, the horse painter, was elected, but de- 
clined to send in a diploma-picture, and was consequently su- 
perseded ; and Wright of Derby insisted upon having his elec- 
tion as associate cancelled. A serious danger, too, soon me- 
naced the Academy, threatening to sever its long-standing 
connection with the acknowled prince of British painters. 
Since the death of the first Professor of Perspective, the office 
had been in abeyance, no academician being willing to accept 
it, and none but an academician being eligible. Reynolds de- 
plored the loss of the lectures, and at an election of associates, 
secured, by his casting-vote, the success of the arehitect Bo- 
nomi, hoping to get him made an R.A. at the next vacancy, 
and so obtain an efficient Professor of Perspective. In 1792, 
the expected vacancy occurred, and much to the president’s 
annoyance, Fuseli came forward as a candidate. When he 
applied to Sir Joshua for his vote, he was told that it was 
necessary for the interests of the Academy that Bonomi should 
be elected. Despite this, Bonomi was beaten by a Jaige ma- 
jority ; and Reynolds immediately wrote to the secretary, re- 
signing not only the presidential caair, but bis academician’s 
seat: “ As I can no longer be of any use to the Academy as 
president, it would be still less in my power in a subordinate 
situation. I, therefore, now take my leave of the Academy, 
with my sincere good wishes for its prosperity, and with all 
due res for its members.” This untoward dispute caused 
no little dismay among the lovers of art outside the Acacemy 
walls, Gibbon was right in saying, no one would believe the 
president’s enemies could be in the right: public feeling went 
with Reynolds. Nevertheless, the academicians made a show 
of accepting his resignation, in the face of the opposition of 

, Opie, Northcote, Rigaud, Nollekens, and Zoffany. 
They thought better of it, however, and sent a deputation to 
Sir Joshua, to ask him to withdraw his letter; he acceded, 
and took his accustomed place the same evening. 

It was fated to be an eventful year. When the president 
rose to deliver his annual Discourse before the members, stu- 
dents, and friends of the Academy, the fidoring gave way, but 
fortunately was stopped before any damage was done, and the 
arts, in Britaiv, escaped being thrown back a couple of cen- 
turiees, as Reynolds averted they would have been, had the 
floor fallen with its distinguished freight. He concluded his 
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that these Discourses bear testimony to my admiration of that 
great man; and I should desire that the last words which I 
should pronounce in this Academy, and from this place, might 
be the name of Michael Angelo.” The wish was a prophetic 
one: the speaker never again addressed the followers of the 
art he loved. He was shortly afterwards seized with the ill- 
ness of which he died. When told there was no hope, he 
calmly replied: “I have been fortunate in long good health 
and constant success, and I ought not to complain. I know 
that all things on earth sped lees an end, and now! am 
come to mine!” When all was over, Burke, Malone, and 
Metcalfe, thinking the Academy would be eager to show 
every honour to its lost leader, proposed that the president’s 
body should lie in state at the Somerset House. To their in- 
dignation and surprise, Chambers, the architect, induced the 
council te see all sorts of difficulties in the way, and to resolve 
that all they could do was to put their servants into mourn- 
ing, and close their doors until afier the funeral. Barke, how- 
ever, was not the man to be content with such a tribute to 
his dead friend; and West was persuaded to lay the m«tter 
before George IIL, who at once commanded Chambers, West, 
and three other academicians to wait upon the executors, and 
make the y arrang ts. Accordingly, the bight 
before the funeral, the body was taken to the Model Academy, 
which bad been hung and lighted for the occasion; and the 
next day, all the members of the Academy followed their pre- 
sident to hie resting place in St. Paul’s Cathedral; but they 
formed but a part o! the long procession of mourners, bent 
upon paying their last homage to the great artist and perfect 
gentleman, who, for four-and-twenty years had held the high- 
est post of honour,in the world of British art. . 

—_—-a> 


MANNERS AND MEALS IN OLDEN TIMEs. 


In the treatises for the rule of “little children,” we find 
courtesy described as coming from Heaven, when Gabriel 
greeted our Lady. Extreme cleanliness and constant prayer 
are insisted on as of first necessity; and young and old are so 
incessantly told to avoid “ spitting ” in rooms as to lead us to 
suppose that what “obtains” in America is a mediwval fash- 
ion derived from old Eaoglish manners. Young and old folks 
carried their knives with them afler meals. To clean them 
first on the cloth was a rade thing; but to wipe the knife 
with some cut bread, aod to observe regulations which are 
well kept now, would win from those who remained behind 
the properly-bred person a‘general remark that “a gentleman 
was here.” 

There is no more word about forks than if the rules applied 
only to Chinese who handle chopsticks; but apart from silver 
instruments, we find steel spoons mentioned. They probably 
supplied the office of forks; they were certainly not for the 
same use as the silver spoons were. They are not described ; 
such description was not wanting for an article in daily use; 
but fork has been taken for spoon in much later days in very 
rude districts, The Connaught tarmer brought to an election 
dinner in his county town was puzzled wita the silver fork 
which lay before him with his soup; what he most needed 
had been forgotten. The farmer reminded the waiter by 4 
iog—“ Waithur; will ye bring me a 6 widout a slit in 
it?” The custom still lingering in rural districts, where the 
guests, though eerved, will not commence till all the 
other guests, with the head of the household, are supplied, 
was once a rule of polished courtesy in the noblest familice. 
To be in # hurry to begin before others was, in the old days, 
a sign of rudences in bringing up. If children were slow to 
understand this and other roles, their understandings were 
soon sharpened. “A rod reformeth all their negligence,” 
says one of these autaors; and the writer solemnly adds, 
“ He who spareth the rod all virtues setteth aside.” 

We learn here, too, how good wives taught their daughters 
in what we consider the dark days. These yourg ladies were 
evjoined to be pure of heart, obedient to God, zealous church- 
goers whom rain could not deter, and as lovely as they could 
make themselves, if they cared to become what it is supposed 
they all aspired to be, not angels, but wives. Hear what the 
old ancestral mother said to her Maud or Cicely :— 

If any man biddeth thee worship and would wed thee, 
Look that thou scorn him not whatsoever he be! 

The young lady is to consult her friende, however ; and, these 
consenting, she is enjoined by counsel, fruit of experience, to 
be very careful not to get herself into trouble. Married, the 
young wife is told that, if her husband be angry,— 


Meekly thou him answer, and not as an alterling ; 
And so may’st thou slake his mood and be his dear darling. 


Does not the above emphatically show that it is not for no- 
thing that we eulogize the wisdom of our ancestors ? 

Then the wife is to pay all wages on the day they are due ; 
she is not to envy any lady who has a handsomer dress than 
herself; and she is recommended not to get drunk with her 
“cloth money.” As for the children, if they misconduct 
themselves, “ Mamma” is not to swear at or smhite them with 
fisticuffs :— 

But take a smart rod and beat ’’em on a row 

Till they cry mercy and be of their guilt akaowe. 
Oh, free-born young Britons of those happier days, when you 
are told of the “good old time,” remember what bad times 
they were for your elder brothers and sisters when they were 
little! Even in the choice of schoolmasters, the author of 
“The Book of Nature” advises parents to be careful to pro- 
vide masters tbat are indeed pious and virtuous, but especially 
“ such a8 can punish sharply with patience,” adding, sensibly 
enough, “and not with rigour, for it doth oft times make 
them to rebel and run away, whereof chanceth ofte times 
much harm.” 

Tue writer of the “ Dietarium” lays it down as a rule that 
there should be no regular dinner-hour, bul that a man should 
only eat when he bad an appetite. Some of the ddvice is ex- 
cellent, such as that “clear air and walkiog maketh good di- 
gestion,” and that no one should drink between meals “ for 
troward delight.” Those who do may quarrel; and another 
writer, Hugh Rhodes, bas a peculiar way of illustrating the 
maxim not to let the sun go down on one’s wrath: “Ii any 
strife or debate be among them of thy house, at night charv- 
tably call them together, aud with words or stripes make them 
all o agree in one.” What, however, might be taken from 
a master who charitably whipped his servants into harmony 
of opinion was not to be endured from others, For example, 
here is adyice as valuable as that of Poloniusjto his son :— 

Be manly at need, begin no quarrel 
in wrong nor yet in right. 

A just quarrel defends itself; 
in wroog do not fight. 

Forbear if thou may st; it any will 
Strike, then take thou beed, 

Defend thyself; the law will acquit 
Thee if thou stand in need. 


A}l the directions for seryants ss well as guests show the 











Dizecurse with these words; “1 reflect, not without yanity 
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value at which refinement was put; and it is no proof that 
there was great.Jack of it because these books were writ- 
ten to enjoin it. Such books simply show the desire to main- 
tain it, by teaching the young, just as eome of our manuals do 
now. A dinner-table then was a splendid affair; no man was 
without bis napkin; the board was laden with variety. For 
modern certre-dishes, epergnes, or flowers, there were con- 
ceils, with mythological figures indicative of knowledge of 
Olympian sto.ies and romance. If wesmile at two guests eat- 
ing out of one dish, we respect the rule which enjoins that 
neither should crumble his bread in it to the offence of the 
other, as his hands might be moist, and the result nasty. Serv- 
ingmen are told, as old Hardcastle told Diggory, not to laugh 
at stories narrated by guests. They dre also expressly enjoin- 
ed not to “ thrust their hands into the pockets of their small 
clo ” as we should say now, but this injunction is con- 
veyed in quite another sort of English. They, and guests too, 
seem to have been given to one practice which even the Ja- 

nese avoid by usiog little square inches of paper for pocket- 

andkercbiefs. 

The course of meat from the kitchen to the great tavle was 
well watched. The squires guarded it against thieves, and 
other officials took care that it should not be purloined by the 

uires, Among a world of strange dishes, we find our young 

nds the minnows—the white me, goeeny, of that day— 
and au old friend under the modified form of blanger-man- 
gere. At board as at bed, the utmost cleanliness is enjoined ; 
and there was a frequent nightly tubbing,’after the fashion of 
thetime. When his lordship would “to the bath, his body 
to wash clean,” hot and fresh herbs were used with the water, 
and balf a dozen sponges at least, some for washing with, the 
rest for the bather to eit or Jean on. How old and young folk 
were instructed in Natural History may be seen here from 
“ Lawrens Andresor on Fish.” The author begins his chapcer 
on Phocw thus: “ Focas is a sea-bulle, and is very etronge and 
dangerous: and he fecteth ever with his wyf tyll she be dede, 
and when he hath kylled her, then he casteth her out of bis 
lace, and seketh another and leueth with her very well ty! 
dye, or tyl hia wyfe ouercome him and kylie (him).” tr 
reading set 4 man to sleep after dinner, he is advised to sleep 
standing, leaning against a cupboar.’—which would be a pretty 
fora photograph! In bed, if a man did not first lie on 
Bis left side, he was sure not to find his slumber light; but if 
he followed certain processes in the night, he was pretty sure 
to wake with mirth, on which he is told to jump up, pray to 
God, and brush his breeches both inside and out. This double 
application of the brush may be profitably made in our not 
cleanly days as a good sanitary measure! After wasb- 
, combing the head well, drawing the comb at least forty 
through the hair, is strictly evjoined ; and a dandy might 
himself with a precious stone, but not so much for de- 
coration as for i's being a charm against diseases and other 
evils, On the matter of condiments, we find that the epicures 
of 1414 were not so benighted as to adopt the modern Coste 
ism of spoiling good mutton by eating curract jelly with it; 
but then they took verjuice with their boiled chicken ! 

In 1619 there seems to have been no great improvement in 
the manners of the young from those of 1439. West, in his 
“Book of Demeanour, and allowance and disallowance of 
certain misdemeanours in comparison,” tells a young geatle- 
map, among Other things he is not to do, not to 


—— imitate with Socrates 
To wipe tby enivel’s nose 
Upon thy cap, as he would do, 
Nor yet upon thy clothes. 


—A handkerchief ie mildly suggested as useful ; but two cen- 
turies before, the young folk were told in the “ Boke of Car. 
tasye,” that if they used the hand to the above end, to be care- 
ful to wipe the hand privily on theskirt of their gown, or un- 
der their tippet! And this, too, among many proofs of re- 
floement of thought and action ; and with such nicety of dis- 
tinction of homage, that to kneel on both knees to man (who 
has only a right to the bending of one) is said to be paying a 
tribute which is due to God alone! Such strict injunction, 
too, is given to travellers never to put up at an ion kept by a 
red-haired man or woman, that we cannot but wonder tbat 
“ folke that are (so) to drede”’ ever thought of going into the 
blic line at all? In Other respects, wherever a man 80- 
ourned, in whatever house he tarries or whithereoever he 
wended, be had this little article or maxim put up in his moral 
and mental baggage— 


It ia the properti of A gentilmane 
To say the beste that he cane 


of every one; and it's a maxim that might still be safely put 
up in everybody's vade-mecum. Finally, out of the wonderful 
of suggestions and directions about matters of social 
life, we take the statement of how “ to make a feste for a 
” for the use of pre-Raphaelite persons who may be glad 
to have a wedding-breakfast in the approved style of the fif- 
teenth century. he first course consists of brawn with the 
boar’s head, surrounded “ with a scripture sayng on this 
wyse”— 
7 Welcombe you bretheren godely in this hall! 
Joy be unto you all, 
That on thie day it is now tall 
That worthy lorde that lay in an Oxe stalle 
Mayntayne your husbonde and you with your gystys alle. 


Therewith was furmenty with venison, swan, pig, pheasant, 
custard and “a sotelte,” that is, “a lambe stonding in scrip- 
tour seyret this wyse,” which is of the same quality as 
above. en, for second course, venison in brotb, * viaunde 
Ryalle” (s wondrous compound of meat and condiments), 
roast venison, crane, coney, baked meats, and another ecrip- 
ture “sotelte” and legend. For third course, cream of al. 
mond, syrups, bitterns, plovere, partridges, snipe, veal white 
and powdered; with whelks, roach, plaice, and baked meats, 
all “in sotelte,” and “an angell with a scriptour, Thanke all 
God, of this feste.” In the fourth course were puffs, chcese- 
cakes, hot bread, and a device with a “scriptour,” which no 
doubt kept the guests laughing till they gained an appetite for 
the concluding “ serviss” of brawn with mustard, “ umblys of 
a dere,” or of a sheep (a haggis at a wedding-breakfast !) swan, 
—pe, and lamb. Iv such wise was ordered the feast for a 

between three and four centuries hi It does not seem 
much stranger than the feast when Miss papens marred Dr. 
Sandford, a century ago, in Ireland. Atthe latter repast were 
included salmagundi and rabbits and onions! but for the rest, 
the reader must be referred to Mrs. Delany, as he is, for any 
— knowledge of the “ Babees Book,’ to that work itself. 
—Atheneum, 
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# USE OF RAW AND COOKED FOOD. 


The design in cooking food is not only to make it more di- 
gestuble (many articles being as easily d raw as when 
cooked), but the principal use of cooking is the destruction of 
microscopic seeds and eggs, often existing in raw food, which 
would produce vegetable and animal parasites in the system. 


| 


The last are called entozoa,and the study of them,with the in- 
jury they produce in man, now constitute a peculiar branch 
of medicine, 
of tapeworm, one of them originating from raw pork. Swine 
are subject to a disease called measles, and such diseased pork 
is fall of the germs of future tapeworms in men. When bu- 
man beings are thus affected they discharge daily thousands 
of microscopic eggs. When one of these—which may become 
as dry as dust without losing its vitality—enters the stomach 
of a pig with its food, it produces again the measles in this 
animal. This explains why Jews are rarely affected with 
tapeworms—cooks and butchers often. Even raw beef has 
produced tapeworms by being cut with a knife also used for 
pork. Cooking, thorough salting, and smoking destroys the 
germs, but cleanliness, of course, is essential. It is only at 
present that tae sanitary measures prescribed by Moses for 
the Israelites have been fully appreciated. 

Dr. Fleming, last year, read a paper before the British As 
© iatiun on the prevalence of tapeworm in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. He supposed it was caused by the water containing 
sewage contamination. If this is so, it would appear that 
tapeworms may be propagated by impure water as well as by 
unclean pork. It isa bint to us to take precautionary meas- 
ures to have our drinking water as clean as possible. With- 
out containing germs of tapeworms, it may contain many 
other impurities and parasitical eggs. Cooking, of course, 
destroys all these, and this is one of the reasons why the gen- 
eral moderate use of coffee and tea has been universally pro- 
ductive of increased health. Simple water becomes flat and 
unpalatable by cooking, as the heat drives out all the air 
which it contains in solution; therefore a perfect filter, or 
melted clear ice, is the best thing for obtaining good drinking 
water when it cannot be obtained from a deep pure well or 
spring, purified by natural filtration. The trichinw are an- 
other class of parasites, affecting the human system even more 
frightfally than the tapeworm. They are also produced by 
the use of raw meat, but there has lately been published so 
much on this subject that the mere mentioning of it will be 
sufficient. The distoma, or fluke, called by the French douve, 
is a large class of parasitical worms, of which more than two 
hundred species have been studied. One of them is com- 
mon in the liver of the sheep and horse, and infests also the 
human liver. The polystoma, an allied genus, has also several 
species, two of which are sometimes found in the human 
bedy, one inbabiting the veins. We will only mention the 
ligula, which infests the abdominal cavities of birds and fishes, 
and proves fatal to them ; the hydatids, which are often found 
in enormous abund in the abd ot quadrupeds, espe- 
cially of the ruminant order; the ceenurus, common in the 
brain of sheep, destroying the animal by pressure on that or- 
gan; the different entozoa, by which cats and dogs suffer in 
different parts of their bodies; and, finally, the snake-like 
worm occasionally developed in the interior of the eyeball of 
the horse. 

Now, as regards the origin of these animals, spontaneous 
production is out of the question, Every living being is pro- 
duced from an egg ; therefore, the only possible explanation 
is, tbat the microscopic small eggs are taken into the sys- 
tem with the food. hen their vitality resists the digestive 
power, these are absorbed, enter in the circulation with 
the blood, and are develo at that part of the body where 
the conditions are favourable for their growth. This idea is 
verified by the latest microscopic examinations about the 
origin of the infusoria, by which it is proved that the very 
dust of the air is fuli of myriads of eggs of all kinds, only 
waiting a favourable ss to be developed into the 
corresponding animal. The most common of all buman ia- 
ternal parasites are the ascarides, of which the largest species 
have nearly the shape of a commoo earth worm, attaining 
sometimes the length of two feet, and cause alarming symp- 
toms. The small variety is very common in children, and is 
supposed by some to originate from the eggs of flies deposited 
on or ia the food. Most animals of this class are at first 
worms, the eggs being laid in some dead animal, meat, cheese, 
or other article, which gives nourishment to the growing 
worm, which afterward passes through the regular transform- 
ation into a fly. When these eggs are hatched in the intes- 
tines, under very different circumstances, they are developed 
into an animal which differs greatly from that developed in 
the air. 

In healthy, vigorous children the digestive powers will re- 
sist the hatching of these eggs, and even the worms them- 
selves will be rary when accidentally hatched or otber- 
wise introduced in the system. Only those of weak digestive 
power are subject to w and this observation has lately 
given rise to a different medical treatment successful in many 
cases of these infantile troubles, namely, in place of adminis- 
tering to the little sufferers vermiluge and purges (which only 
give temporary relief and do nut remove cause, when this 
cause is weakness, but even weaken the system still more), 
tonics and strengthening diet are prescribed. In this way the 
primary cause (\he weak digestion) is removed, as in healthy, 
strong intestines worms cannot exist but are at once di; 

Occasionally persons are found who have the peculiar no- 
tion of frequently eating raw meat and who give it to their 
children, with the idea that it possesses more nourishing 
qualities. But, even if this idea be correct, it is more than 
counterbalanced by the perils we have indicated, and experi- 
ence teaches us that those persons who have apparent good 
health are subjected to more diseases than others. Freshly 

ked food, therefore, is preferable for the reasons above 
given.—<Acientific American. 


THE ROMANCE OF RISK ALLAH. 


We are not now proposing to discuss the legal doctrines laid 
down in the Risk Allah case by the Lord Chief Justice, on the 
responsibilitics and duties of newspapers in discussing such 
matters of grave public interest as the guilt or innocence of 

rsons charged with crimes of the heaviest degree so. 
We simply recite his lordship’s dictum :—“ Tbe administra- 
tion of criminal justice is a matter of public interest, and a 
public journalist has a right to comment upon it, and even, 
if be thinks proper, to canvass the result, and argue that it is 
wrong. If the prisoner has been acquitted, he may argue 
that the verdict was wrong, and that the evidence would bave 
justified a conviction ; or, on the otber hand, if the verdict was 
* Guilty,’ the journalist may argue that the evidence was not 
conclusive or sufficient, and that it is not a fit case for execu- 
tion of the eentence. But, then, if a public writer chooses 
thus to quarrelswith the verdict of the jury (more especially 
when the prisoner has beea acquitted), he should do so in a 
fair, just, and proper spirit, and with a reasonable degree of 
care and caution ; and this, of course, necessarily must de- 
pend upon what the evidence was at the trial,” Although 
this dictum seems to reserve the fullest liberty to public 
Wathens, 6 te eSvtons thet, In eaderishing So oppose a verdict 
of acquittal, they go into the question heavily weighted. It 














will always be open to the person acquitted, and who com- 


most interesting of these are two species | fair_and 


plains of any doubts being cart on the propriety of his acquit- 


tal, to say that the very suggestion of his guilt implies an un- 
: partial spirit ; while it remains certain that, in defend- 
ing aa action t by such acquitted, a newspaper 
stands very little unless it can, in what is substantially 
& new criminal trial, bring forward new and more damonatory 
evidence than was produced on the first. More than this 
may be said. Public policy seems to demand that, on the 
whole, except in cases of the very grossest character, a verdict 
of acquittal should not be impugned. The liberty accorded 
to — must be, and ought to be, jealously watched 
and circumscribed, not only by public opinion, but by severe 
penalties for its abuse. In the case of Rok Allah against the 
Daily Telegraph, although there is no reason for imputing per- 
sonal vindictiveness to the defendants, it is plain that through 
culpable carelessness the writers not only never studied the 
evidence given at Brussels, but actually misrepresented it. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the writer of the leading article 
went wroog ; he had before him only an incorrect copy of the 
evidence. The Special Correspondent misled the article 
writer, and uently our contemporary has had to pay 
some thousands of pounds because, and not for the first tfme, 
the imagination of its staff ran away with facts, and because, 
having made a mistake io the first instance, the proprietors 
thought proper to make matters worse, and to increase and 
aggravate the odium by an altempt, and a very unsuccessful 
one, to show tbat, after all, the person accused was probably 
qs of the crimes of which he had been solemnly acquitted. 

e shall certainly not follow this untoward precedent. We 
are quite convinced that, as regards the Brussels trial, it was 
impossible for a jury to convict. The evidence as regards 
the question between the alieged murder or suicide of young 
Readley is strongly in favour of the latter alternative, while 
all the other matters relating to Risk Allah's life and conduct 
had nothing whatever to do with the immediate matter of 
Readley’s deatb. 

We are at ae cary concerned with quite another matter ; 
and what strikes us is Riek Allah’s wondrous life and adven- 
tures, It combines every requisite for a romance of real life. 
It exhibits a very remarkable character and a still more re- 
markable career. In literature there are two picturesque 
books which we seemed to be recalling when we surveyed 
Risk Allah’s life as portrayed by himeelt and by undeniab!e 
facts; and that they are two of the most charming books in 
modern literature does no di dit to the p thero. It is 
only in the fictitious rapbies of Gil Blas and Anastasius 
that we can recall anything like the romantic and varied in- 
cidents of Risk Allah’s chequered and prosperous life. There 
is this resemblance, which is very prominent, that both the 
Senor Santillane aod the modern Greek of the late Mr. Hope's 
often got into apparently discreditable positions, but luck 





rand subtlety and a remarkable foriune always extricated 


them, and they died, as far as worldly goods go, prosperous 
and thriving gentlemen, scarcely scratched by the picaresque 
as well as pictureeque events of a stormy and stirring lile. 
Risk Allah was a Syrian, bora in the Lebanon, of a respect- 
able family—we use his advocate’s biography, as well as his 
own antobiograpby, throughout. He passed bis youth in an- 
cient Damascus, the — place of all others to train the sub- 
tle Oriental intellect. His first patron was a person no less 
distinguished than one of the first soldiers of the age, gallant 
Lord Strathnairo. The Syrian of the day, like the Greek of 
the day, reproduces the ancient type of character under new 
conditions. In old times the busy, scheming, active, intellec- 
tual Syrian of the Romano-Hellenic comic drama contrasts 
finely with the slow intellect of Rome. There is no reason to 
suppose that the supple cosmopolitan Aatiocaene or Damas- 
cene of the first century is not reproduced as to national cbar- 
acter in the Syrian gentieman of the nineteenth. Syrus in 
Thamesin defuxit Orontes ; Risk Allah came to England to 
study medicine, and to push his fortune, and + J. He 
got into some and good society, as most handsome 
foreigners, well furnished with poetical eyes, sonorous name, 
and exceptional antecedents can often do. And he bad the 
good luck, just as the heroes of Defoe and Le Sage, to take 
part in the most stirring events of the day. He went out to 
the Crimea for purposes ; and, just like the heroes 
of Ouida and Guy Li ne, combined the prowess uf Rus- 
tam with the graces of a Sister ot Mercy. Turkish orders, 
decorations, letters, purses, piastres, fame, ls reward- 
ed the gallant Bey; and in 1857, crowned with glory, he re- 
turned to Ei . Here was just the material for a marry- 
map. course he sought, or was sought by, a wealthy 
widow. Handsome foreigners and Oriental names always get 
ts. Lewis, a widow, gave herself to 

the charming st ; her fortuve exceeding twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Mrs. Lewis-had a touch of romance about ber 
associations at any rate, for she had a nephew, who was not 
as other nephews are; he was her sister’s ratural child. The 
merriage only gave the bhapp ~~ Risk Allab, 
£3,000 down ; but in two years b Allah died, Jeaving 
to her husband the w of her property, except £5,000, 
which was to go to the illegitimate nephew on bis attainiog 
the age of twenty-one ; —r this life, the £5,000 was also 
bequeathed to Rick Allah. in the meantime Risk Allah, » 
man of versatility, skil), and adventure, did as a good many 
other hig persons have the arts of 
war and icine for those of financing. He was now a cap'- 
talist, dealt in shares, extended his transactions, and London, 
Paris, and Constanti were the scenes of his investments 
and speculations. Exactly two months before young Readley 
came of age, he committed suici¢e at Brussels, and the coinci- 
dence excited so much attention that Risk Allab was tried for 
murder, but was uitted on the proof of suicide. By his 
marriage with Mrs. Lewis, Risk Allah therefore acquired be- 
tween £20,000 and £25,000. All his connexions and acquaint- 
ances seem to have a touch of the romantic—or, as they say, 
the seneational—about them. We had nearly forgotten some 
trifling details of the same character. On one occasion Risk 
Allah the ill luck to get shipwrecked, and to lose as much 
as £6,000 of jewels, for which he made a claim on the insur- 
ers of the ship. E ing in connexion with Risk Allah is 
splendid, Oriental, His wile had jewels of great 
value. If he negotiates a Joan, it is for a round million. And 
not only is he shipwrecked once, but twice; and, likg Dog- 
berry, he has had his losses, and tremendous losses too— 
£6,000 of jewels lost, as aforesaid, in shipwreck in the Me ji- 
terraneap, and £3,000 of hard cash lost by an upset in a boat 
The divers could not recover, though they 
tried, all this treasure, and it isto be hoped that the owner 
has been more fortunate with the Insurance Companies. Mrs. 
Lewis, however, was not the only wealthy person whose ac- 
naintance Risk Allah was lucky enough to make. At 
Brighton he fell in with a gentleman of most stupendous spe- 
cialties, for he used to. a = of Sy 
very queer associates of sex. Th r. Bing- 
fee 7 Killah ; and, though their ac- 
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ten-bottle valetudinarian that be was appointed his only 
cbild’s guardian and intrusted with all sorts of pecuniary and 
other very delicate transactions. So strange and unusual were 
these events, that Mr. Bingham’s executors made a certain 
charge against Riek Allah about a mysterious two thousand 
gu neas, ebares, and bonds, and all sorts of thipge. As in the 
case of young Readley’s deatb, it all turned out well at Jast, 
for R'sk Allah was exonerated. We have here quite the sub- 
stance of a novel ; the hero is always getting robbed and ship- 
wrecked, and always being persecuted by false charges; al- 
ways getting into prison, and always getting out of it; al- 
ways ae tried for his life, and always beipg uiempbantly 
acquitted. 

But this was not all. This varied and exciting life was to 
bave one grand and crowning bouquet of pyrotecbnicel scnsa- 
tion. Riek Allah got acquainted with one Osman, and an- 
other adventurer. These precious people had the misfortune 
to be very notorious thieves, and one of them st least was a 
convicted swindler and robber ; and, on the principle of nos- 
citur @ sociis, unfortunate Risk Allah was charged with being 
an accomplice in his friend’s frauds, But he was on this oc- 
casion a dupe, and with all his varied experiences of men and 
manners the accomplished Syrian was victimized by a more 
accomplished Turk. However, things bave all come straight. 
Risk Allah bas vindicated his entire character, and to his 
other successes he has added the finishing touch by getting a 
verdict for the mysterious sum—cverything about th i 
is mysterious—ot £960 from the Daily Telegraph. 





































































































Kutperial Parliament. 
THE NOVA SCOTIA QUESTION IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


In the House of Lorde, Lares July 6, Lord StRaTHEDEN, 
baying presented two petitions from Nova Scotia praying for 
the repeal of the Con tion Act so far as it affected that 
colony, remarked that the petitioners wished to be restored w 
the position of Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland, 
but that the motion he was about to submit was limited to an 
inquiry into the discontent which was alleged to exist. The 
present issue was not as to the merits of Confederation, which 
must, no doubt, be defended by the examples of the Swies can- 
tons, Holland, and the United States, as an extrication of 
Canada from the difficulties which beset it, and as a pre 
tory step to the future independence of a = part of the 
North American ns; nor was the issue whether the 
people of Nova ia were properly consulted before the 
passing of the Act. The issue was—did discontent exist in 
Nova Scotia requiring conciliatory measures, an?, if sc, what 
ought those measures to be? A grave consideration in this 
question was the proximity of the colony to the United States, 
and there was a danger ot its separation, not only from Cana- 
da but from Great Britain. Should any movement occur pub- 
lic opinion in this country might render coercion very diffi- 
cult, while if it were attempted the insurgents would excite 
great sympatby in the United States, and the American Gov- 
ernment, however powerful abroad, being far from omnipo- 
tent at home, remonstrance might become necessary on our 
part, and this might result in war between the two countries. 
It was elways koown that Nova Scotia had always been the 
most intensely British of our colonies. Her people had never 
aspircd to a separate existence, their aim bad been to strength 
en and perpetuate their connexion with the Empire. In tbe 
greet war which Isid the foundation of the American Repub- 
ic, in the war of 1812, when New Brunswick was threatened 
with invasion, in all the various revolts of which Canada was 
the theatre, ihe loyalty ot Nova Scotia had been conspicuous- 
ly dieplayed. She could not, therefore, without much time 
and some negotiation, be transformed in'o an acquiescent and 
harmonious portion of a sy:tem framed, it was admitted in 
some degree at leas’, with a view to eeparation from the Em- 
pire. The strongest indications exieted of discontent in Nuva 
Scotia ; and one proof of this was the fact that, although delegates 
had been for some time employed here on the part of the colony 
én urging reasons against confederation, no attempt had been 
made on the partof any other party in the colony to neutralize 
those efforts and to supportconfederation. T i 
content, indeed, was admitted ; but those rash advisers who 
ppoeed all of conciliation were certain that the dis- 
content would pass rapidly away. Now, no map, however 
great his power, could guarantee any such result; and mean- 
while he would remind their lordships with what rapidity 
Abis discontent must pass away in order to justify the policy 
of doing nothing. The local Parliament of Halifax reassem- 
bled on the 8th of August, and the delegates who had been 
sent over here quitted Eogiand on Satur in order to take 
part in its debates. Could it be supposed t the discontent 
would pass away before then if nothing had been done by the 
Imperial Parliament to assuage it, and if much had becn done 
to aggravate and embitter it? 1t was not necessary to con- 
tend egainst the shallow fae grog me that the amalgamation 
of two populations might to discontent, but that this dis- 
content would soon pass away—a theory which seemed to be 
founded on that of Mrs. Malaprop in “The Rivale,” that the 
most successful marriages were those which 
tle averriop. The examplcs of Belgium and Holland, and of 
Spain and Portugal, showed bow difficult it was to effect such 
an ama)gamatior, and there was no avalogy tween a union 
_ Of States and a confederation. In his opinion some concilia- 
tory measure was urgently needed, and the only question was 
what should be its nature, A repeai in the present Session ot 
the Con! Act would obviously be impossible, for such 
& proposal would involve numerous debates in both Houser, 
and at this period of the Session it could not possibly be made. 
Besides, this House was bound eo to act that neither of the 
contending ties should altogetber prevail. But to grant 
notbing to Nova Scotia would be as imprudent as to surrender 
everything to Canada. Icquiry, therefore, was the expedient 
which preseoted itself,, Not that the mere promise of inquiry 
would meet the exigency. Nor would an inquiry by a new 
Governor-General on his way to Ottawa do anything to satis- 
iy public expectation in Nova Scotia, for he would be the 
pereonal embodiment of that dominion against which the peo- 
ple there were contending, and his piesence would be, far 
more likely to precipitate a riotthan abate one. He believed, 
however, that tnquiry by a commission would be as con 
y . Such a measure would give breathing time, and, so 
Jong as it continued, would render impossib! the doption of 
py dangerous resolution in the local Parliament of Halifax. 
oreuver, it would elicit the existence cf any party in Nova 
Scotia, if there really was such a party, who, differing trom 
the majority, favoured coufederatiun ; and it would also give 
the strongest stimulus to Cavada to make such concessions, 
by changes in the tariff or otherwise, as would satisfy Nova 
Scotia. Having contended that a mission of inquiry 
would be a measure of conciliation, the lord 


+o answer objections to his proposal, The gbjectioos wery 








rather signals of distress than emblems of hostility. One was 
that hy ow would paralyze the Government, and another 
that it w 


cedented situations demanded dent 


some cases he was sore that early inquiry would have pre- 


to keep Nova Scotia in the Empire ; and he recommended this 
course to their lordships because it was the only one by which 


d suggest repeal ; and, baving dismissed 


= 





he was not quite eure that there he 
of inquiry into some of our early colonial troubles, and in 


vented bloodsbed. He recommended them to adopt inquiry, 
not because it was unprecedented, but b its omi 

might engender disaster and risks we could not foresee, and 
because it met the emergency of the moment. 





volved the mintemum of action where inaction would be fatal. 
There were two objects to be attained, to 


these objects could be compassed. He therefore moved that 
an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying her 
to appoint a Commission to proceed to 


pur 
with a view to their removal. 

The Duke of BuckincuaM, after expressing regrets that the 
subject}bad not Leen introduced by his Lordsbip at an earlier 
day—taid: My task !n askingjyour lordsbips to dissent from the 
motion and leave the matter in the hands of the Government is 
readered easier 
the course which bas been tsken hitherto by the Goveroment bas 
no’ been al ; 
to point ovt only strong demand made io the petitions laid 
before the Parliament of this country by the delegates who came 


from Nova Scotia to call attention to the injuries they appre-| they had been elected specially to consider, 


bended from the measure of last Session, and the noble lord, 
speaking as the advoca‘e of those who placed their case in his 
hands, admits that the demand for the repeal of the Confedera 
tion Act, which alone was asked for in the petitions first present 
ed to this House, may not be diemissed from ideration. ‘I'he 





aoble lord says the question is now one of inquiry into the depth, | contederaticn. 


the extent, and the causes of the discontent which now prevails, 
as I admit it does; but 1 think the meaeures to be adopted 
depend greatly upon the grounds of that discontevt and upon 
the exient of it, It seemed to me that the noble Jord avoided 

inting out the full state of the case as regards Nova Scotia. 

e omitted to notice a fact which it ie right should be brought 
under your notice. It is, that the grievances strongly dwelt upon 
in the petitions first presented to this House arose from the ac- 
tion of the first Canadian Parliament, and they have been en- 
tirely removed by the action of the suceceding Parliament. Some 
of thore who in the recent election for Nova Scotia were re 
turned avowedly to oppvre Confederation, yet took a wire and 
poli ic course in announcing to their conrtituents that they would 
go to Ottawa and see what the result of Confederation was, It 
is said, however, that the whole province of Nova Scotia now de- 
mands an inquiry and that it did demand repeal of the Confedera- 
tion, but this 1 cannot admit to be the fact. My judgment on 
this quesiion is not based merely upon the representations of ac- 
tive aud able delegates, but I have endeavoured to escertain, as 
well ae I can, the real facts of the case. Now, it is a striking 
fact that at the general election which occurred after the Con- 
federation had been entered into, not one half of the votes in the 
proviace of Nova Scotia were given in favour of the repeal of 
the Confederation. This circumstance was the more remarkable 
when it was remembered that there bad been a great agitation 
on the subject going on for a considerable period. The whole 
constitueney under the limited franchise recently introduced was 
48,000 or more, while for the euccess!ul candidates who were op- 
posed to confideration only about 22,500 votes were polled. 
Thus, it eeems that, although there was a great change ia the re- 
prerentation, there are no facts to show that the feeling against 
confederation was by any meavs unanimous, Looking at the 
natare of the alleged grievances, I think the proper course was 
to allow the Canadian Parliament to sbow that they duly appre. 
ciated the impo! tance to themselves of the bearty co-operation of 
the maritime p! ovinces, especially Nuva Scotia in establishing the 


sent of all parties in this country. 

through both bouses of Parliament, I cannot say without a dis- 

these as/| *entient voice, but with only very few dissentient voices indeed. 

xical, the noble lord dealt with a third, which was that | At the samejtime I cannot fora moment allow that it pas with- 

uiry would be unprecedented. He maintained that unpre- out full consideration, The question had occupied the attention 

a * of successive Governments, and it had been fully discussed iu the 

‘ad not been Commissions | North American provinces. 

bave been so, because the real question was whether @ great coun- 

try, ruled by the same Sovercign, animated by one feeling of 

loyalty towa: ds that Sovereign, and—as the noble duke has re- 

marked—united by patural borts of interest —whether that coun- 

try should benceforward be consolidated, or should contioue to 

We could not _ oye ap Sate — Ma me which man had set up. I 

s iry in-| hope I never disguised from Parliament that there was a consi- 

do less than inquire, and we must do something. Inquir derable party in Bova Bootia opposed to the Coafedenation. 2 

Confederation and did not conceal anything ; I priuted every statement on the eub- : 
ject, and invited the attention of your lerdchips to such opposi- 


lion were was another question, 
that had been said on the subject, decided in favour of the mea- 
Nova Scotia for the | 8¥Fe by a flattering vote; and I thiak the reasons on which Par- 
pose of examining the causes of the alleged dissatisfaction, lament decided were good and valid reasons. After referring to 


Lordship proceeded, On constilutional grounds, no doubt, it is 
never right to tke any country or any body by sarprise; but I 
should wholly demur to the doctrine that it is necessary to refer 


th ers of P a 
finding from the « » of thevnedle lord that nee were necessary, members of Parliament would not be re 


ether without result, The noble lord has omitted | ojygin 
several years discussing other questious passed the Act of Union, 


pubiic opinion are very rapid; and ou no subject bave they been 
more rapid than on this question of confederaiion, Ia 1 New- 








My lords, the Act passed 










































































It is no wonder that this should 


tiou,as did exit, What the character and extent of the oppovi- 
Parhament, having seen all 


the history and progress of the measure, as finally passed, his 


back to the constituencies each particular point as it arises. If 


resentatives of the people ; they would be simply delegates. 
bis has been held by the highest Parliamentary authoritier, in- 
Sir Robert Peel. Parliaments that had been sitting 


Roman Catholic Emancipation, and other great measures which 
If you look to the 

aliar circumstances of these colonies, I think you will find— 
say it without anv intention of offence—that these changes in 


foundland avd Prince Edward’s Island were favourable to some 
Then followed the Quebec resolutions which 
formed the basis of the Act; but in two years afterwards those 
colunies opposed every principle they had previously declared 
themselves to be favourable to. In 1865 the colony of New 
Brunswick was very much opposed to covfederation, In 1966, 
the year afterwards, that colony having passed through one of 
thore phases of opinion which frequently set in, was in favour of 
confederation, and was incorporated under the Act of last Ses 
sion. Therefore, 1 said it was not competent for Parliament 
jast year to look behind the vote of those authorities who had 
agreed to the scheme of confederation ; it was{not our business to 
disregard or put on one side the accredited envoys from thore 
colonies to us. If there be one thing more than another which 
representative self-government of the colonies means, it is thie, — 
that the Home Governmeat and the Imperia! Parliament will deal 
with the duly accredited agents of those colonies as rep ting 
the local authority. We must all do justice to the ancient 
loyalty aud high feeling of Nova Scotia. The noble duke did 
bo more than justice when he spoke of Nova Scotia as ove of our 
most ancient and valued colovier, whore feelings towards this 
country bave never for a t been doubted or questioned. 
1 feel sure that Parliament, in avaling with a question in which 
their feelings are so deeply intcrest:d would wish to deal, not 
alune io the most kindly, but in the most respectiul mauner, At 
the same time, the Nova Scotians will well understand that in 
treating this question and arguing upon it I must deal with them 
as men of sense—not, I hope, giving them offence, but putting 
before them those sol.d argumevts upon which the question rests, 
Let it not for a moment be supposed that 1 contemplate the em- 
ployment of coercion; 1 hold that such a word has no place 
whatever in the vocabulary of relations that should exist between 
this country and the colonies. Bat, at ube same time, speaking 
with perfect frankness and sincerity, I say that from one point of 
view the demand is premature, and from another point of view 
that it comes too late. It is premature because Confedera- 
tion which is complained of bas not yet been in existence fora tin- 














union. I understand that the only question now to be decided 
is what course ee te,be pursued in order to allay the discon- 
teat which prevails among a large number of the people of Nova 
Now, under the circumstances I should deprecate such 

an inquiry a8 has been propored by tbe noble lord, not because 
there may not be a precedent for the adoption of such a course, 
but because, ia my opinion, the Nova Scotians will find that their 
true interest lies jn their union with Canada, and that they are 
not sufferiog from the grievances so fully set forth in their peti- 
tion, which was presented at the commencement of this Session.‘ 
The action of the Dominion Parliament will, I think, have very 
much ajtered their opinion on this point, and I trust the agitation 
will to tome extent bave subsided, Jt is most important that 
the people of Nova Scotia sbould feel at es early date as possi- 
ble the Leneficial effect of tbe various measures of relief pascedby 
the Dominion Parliament. I cannot but thiok that a commis- 
sion to inquire into these questions now, before any experience 
bas been arrived at of the operation of the measure, would be 
calculated to excite false hopes, and to stimulate that discontent 
whichJno doubt exists, but for which, I think, there is no good 
reasoun—at all evente, on the grounds now put forward, There 
has been another reason alleged: why Nova Scotia is an uowil- 
ling party to the Confederation—namely, her aucient history 
and well-known loyal'y towards England. That, no doubt, is a 
feeling which ought not to be dieregarded—a feeling which 
ought not to be lightly passed over ; but ip affairs of this kind 
we mutt look to the course of events generally. In that pro- 
vince the subject of confederation was mooted several years ago ; 
and ber Par'iament debated it, aud confirmed the scheme of con- 
federation which was uliimately passed. I think, therefore, ‘we 
should pause before we take any steps which would cause hesi- 
tation in the minds of persons in Canada or other parts of North 
Americe who may be embarkiog in undertakings in Nova Sco- 
tia, The policy of ber Majesty's Government has been to point 
out to the province the various steps that have been taken to 
meet the grievances which have been alleged. 1 cannot but 
think your lordships wil! be of opinion that this is the more pru- 
dent course to pursue, and that you will refuse your consent to 
the motion of the noble lord for the appointment of a commission 
of inquiry into tho-e grievances. For her Majesty's Govern- 
ment | can only say that we shall proceed in a spirit of concilia- 
tion towerde the province, and use our in fluzoce with Canada in 
favour of a similar policy onjthe part of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. 
The Earl of Cannanvon.—If any special responsibility in so 
great a measure as tbis can be said to attach to any individual, I 
me that in this case that responsibility would attach to me ; 
because it fell to my lot, when I filled the same position as that 
which my noble friend who bas just spoken now holds, to nego- 
tiate with the delegates from North America the terms of the 
Union which was concluded by the Act of Confederation, and to 
submit that Act for tbe approval of the Government, My lord, 












































le twelv h, and, as the noble duke pointed out, not one 
half of the electors have expressed their opinion upon it. In 
another poiut of view, this demand comes too late, fur the Nova 
Scotians have elected their members and sent them to the Par- 
liament at Ottawa, upon a distinct promise that fair play sbould 
be given to this new Constitutional Act. It could scarcely be 
said that fair play had been given to it if before 12 months are 
out you are asked to repeal this@measure. And it cannot be 
forgotten that there would be the most serious practical difficul- 
tiegin doing anything of the kind, To beign with, Nova Scotia 
has already obtained a great many of the advantages of union ; 
and, however ready she might be to relinquish these, they are of 
a kind that cannot easily be put off. Aguio, I say the Nova 
Scotians must forgive me for speaking with perfect frankness, 
What is the claim which Nova Scotia and all the British North 
American colonies have invariably made upon this country? it 
is that they shail be viewed and treated as integral parts of this 
great Empire. And what has been the honest endeavour of 
English ttatesman after Euglish staterman, ove more distinguish- 
ed than avother, They have said to the colonies, “ As long as 
you continue true in your allegiance, as long a8 you desire to re- 
taio your convexion with this country, so long will we slund by 
you, no open aggression shall be made upon you, and not evn 
the breath of insult shall pass over you.” But, on the other 
hand, this promise was never made without an implied and tacit 
uoderstanding on the part of the coionies that they should do 
tueir part in the matter; they have been told over and over 
again that they muet organize and place themselves in a position 
which would be tenable and defensible. Well, what is that posi- 
tion?- All the euthorities, mi.itery and civilian, are agreed in 
this—thbat the best and almost tbe only military orgasization 
which it is possible for these coloaies to adopt is confederation. 
If that policy be epplicable to any one of the colonies more than 
another, it is to Nova Scotia, which has been described by ove 
of their own most able advocates as the froutage of the whcle 
British North American coa:t, I know very well that it is 
said by some persons “ Nova Scolia bus a peculiar geograpbical 
formation, of which, if che were di-posed to take advantage” — 
and I deny that she is disposed to take advantage of it—“»sLe 
could strengthen herself within that peninsula, and remain care- 
jess and tecure while the lands of her sister colonjes were deci- 
mated by war.” I do not believe for one moment that the Nova 
Scotians,—as loyal, as true, and as generous a people us ever 
lived,—would recogu'ze or admit such an arghment. But it is 
an argument which bas been put forward by @ narrow section, 
and it deserves to be met. There was such a case before in the 
world’s history, about 3,000 ycars ago; it is one of the earliest 
wars that has been described, but its record still kindles euthu- 
eiasm when it it read, When the liberty and the civilization of 
Greece wereenabled to break the whole force of the invader there 
was a peniosula, within which it was proposed by a section, argu- 
ing in the same narrow spirit that the section of to day argues, 
to intreach themselves, leaving the remainder of their country- 





I think | may say there bas rarely been avy settlement so large 
in its operations which bas more completely commanded the as 








to be decimated by war. Happjfy for the liberties of men, 
tbat fal proposal was overruled ; phey foughs god they o-py 
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THE ALBION 








quered, and whom does history now delight to honour? Those 
who made common cause with the rest of Greece and refused to 
be sharers in an angenerous, uoworthy, and selfish policy. Io 
tairness to the whole Dominion of Canada you cannot re-open at 
the end of one year a question which would break up the Union. 
In the next place there is no precedent for such a motion. We 
are now asked to recommend the iseve of a commission of inquiry 
to repeal a great covstitational measure which bas not been in ex- 
istence 12 months, ‘There is no precedent for this, On the con- 
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know that this has been an exceedingly loyal colony, and that it 
had rights and interests which it desirea to preserve ; and I think 
we shall all feel also that those rights and interests ought to be 
effectually provided for. ‘the province.of Lower Canada had cer- 
tain rights and interests which were guaranteed by the Act of the 
Legislature; and, in like manner, the Act of Confederation should 
have provided, and I trast did provide, for the rights and inter- 
erts of the people of Nova Scotia. But then, when I am ssked 
what is to be the remedy for any grievance which may be felt by 
t he colony, and whether we should ask Her Majesty to send out a 





trary, what we are asked to do isto place the Parli t and 
the country in — of unparalleled difficulty, aod to confess 
that your whole Colonial Empire is ove gigantic failure. Time 
heals all things, and [ doubt uot it will heal the irritation which 
is felt in parts of Nova Scotia. Of one thing I am satitfied, that 
we cannot take any basty and precipitate step, and, on the other 
hand, the Nova Scotians must remember that none can be exempt 
from difficulties, trials, burdens, and sacrifices who desire to 
maintain their position in that imperial commonwealth to 
whieh they belong, and in the glory of which we are all common 
eharers, 


The Marquis of Normansy said that with the personal 
feelings he entertained towards Nova Scotia no one could be 
more ready than himself to adopt any measure calculated to 
allay the irritation that existed, and to promote the interests 
of that colony. What he hoped would occur to allay 
that irritation was a change of opinion on the part of 
the Nova Scotians themselves. lo small communities where 
local interests were concerned opinions were apt to be taken 
up suddenly, and these opinions were liable to sudden changes. 
The motion would, in his opinion, only aggravate the evil, 
and he should therefore vote against it. 

Lord Lrvep«n attributed the present difficulty to the haste 
with which the Confederation Act was pressed forward by 
the noble earl (Carnarvon) last year. Objection has been 
taken to the Irish Church being dealt with by a mosfbund 
Parliament. Now, it was a moribund Parliament in Nova 
Scotia which sanctioned confederation, and he begged the 
noble earl at the time to await the result of the general elec- 
tion which was impending. That result proved to be ad- 
verse to the measure, but he thougbt the elections turned less 
upon confederation than on another question on whicha 
strong feeling prevailed. He had always advocated econfed- 
eration, but such a measure should be based upon consent, and 
though he admitted that technically there had been consent, 
it would have been better to wait for the decision of the new 
Parliament, which he believed would aot in that case have 
been so adverse, 

Lord Lirrs.ton, bearing in mind the disclosures which had 
been made as to Irish union and similar cases, could not help sus- 
pecting that something occurred during the Session of the colo- 
nial Parliament in 1866 of which we are not cognizant. It would 
be im ible, however, to naw into secret proceedings if 
there been any, and it would be contrary to the principles of 
our colonial policy to refer the question of confederation to a 
commission at the very commencement of its operation. He 
thought the colonists had cried out before they were burt, for 
with the exception of a slight increase in certain duties, they did 
Dot appear to have ee ee while they would no ‘doubt 
be benefitted by future legislation. As to the argument that the 
colonial Legislature had no right to overthrow ite own constitu- 
tion, it did pot doso, but simply expressed an opinion in favour 
of confederation, while the Imperial Parliament decided upon the 


measure. He trusted that every expression of a with the 
Nova Scotians which could be used would be employ and in- 
deed that was done in the despatch of the noble duke. He would 


not say positively that at no future time oughtan inquiry such as 
the p: titions prayed for be instituted. 

The Marquis of CLaNRICARDE would bave been very glad if No- 
va Scotians would atiend to the advice that had been given them 
by their lordsbips, and admit that they were entirely in the 
wrong; but if the noble duke had read the protest which the de- 
legates who had lately ee from this country had left behind, he 
would not think that they would lightly abandon the pretensions 
which had put forth. His noble friend opposite [the Earl of 
Carnarvon] had vindicated his own conduct in passing the mea- 
sure, but a little delay would have probably been found wiser in 


the end. However, neither his noble friend nor the noble duke 
had dealt with the discontent which, notwithstanding all that 
had been said, was almost uaiversal in Nova &cotia is noble 


friend opposite had said, with that wisdom which he possessed in 
so high a degree, that coercion was a word he did not like to use 
between land and the colonies. Both bis noble friend’s his- 
torieal recollections and bis own inclinations would have made 
him averse from employing coercion towards the Nova Scotians, 
but his noble friend could not @ny that we had coerced them into 
this union, and that we were coercing them to remain in it. Now, 
there could be ne doubt thai it anything in addition to the elo 

quence of noble lords could convince the Nova Scotians how 
much they were in the wrong it would bea new inquiry. The 
votes of the late elections showed what discontent existed. Out 
of 38 persons elected to the Provincial Parliament 36 had sent an 
address praying, not for inquiry but for ; and of the 19 
© ected ty re it the province in Canada 17 were in favour, at 
all events, of a suspension of the Act of Confederation. Great 
importance must be attached to the session of Nova 
Scotia, not only as a colony but as containing at Halli 

fax an important naval and military station, and as be 
ing therefore, like Gibraltar and Malta, not a mere terri- 
torial possession, but a position exsential to the maintenance of 
our maritime supremacy. We should be very cautious how we 
alienated the affections of these people. It was very well to lay 
down what we consider was good for them, but the question was 
rather what they thought was good for themselves. They be- 
Heved that this union would injure them, They might be exces- 
sively foolish in entertaining that idea, but as they did entertain it 
we should be ex ly unwise to irritate them by disregarding 
their opinions. We might need sooner than we expected the help 
of Nova Scotia in order to maintain our position in North Ame- 
rica, and we should take care to retain her good will and friend- 
ship. He en oe that however difficult such an in- 
q as was for, it ought to be instituted. The expense 
would not be great, and if it were true that the arguments were 
80 oreng ey of vy yy my would be elicited and 
would prevail, and we might hope to have a loyal colony instead 
of a discontented one. - . 

Earl Russsii—Feeling that this question is one of the gravest 
importance, | wish to say a few words respecting it. It appears 
to me that whatever mistakes may have been made bitherto—and 
mistakes there bave been—what we have to consider is the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and the best thing to be done upon the noble 
lord’s motion. Now, looking at the facts of the case, I find that 
in 1868 the Hause of mbiy in Nova Scotia came to a resolution 
that “in the opinion of this House it is desirable that a fed 
ration of the British North American colonics should take place.” 
That, of course, implies a c jon including Canada. It is 
too late now to say that they object altogether to union with Ca- 
nada, Acting in conformity with precedeut and with reason, I 
cannot say that that resolution was not sufficient to proceed upon, 
and that there ought to have been a special assembly called for 
the purpose of considering this question. The Legislative Coun- 
cil were fully entitled to adopt the resolutions at which they 
came, and their huti are binding. Butthen came a further 
resolution, that it is desirable ‘to arrange with the Imperial Go- 
vernment a scheme of union which will effectually insure just pro- 
vision for the rights and interests of this province.” The ques- 
tion arises wheiber we bave made sufficient provision for the 
rights and interests of the province of Nova &cotia. The colon 
bas made a representation to the [mperial Parliament, and we all 











for the pu’ of inquiring into the matter, 1 should 
say that the Confederation having been made under the sanctivn 
ot the Assembly and Council of Nova Scotia itself, the sending 
out of a Commission in order to inquire, in effect, whether the 
Act of Confederation ahould be repealed and the Confederation 
altoge' her dissolved, would not be for the benefit of Nova Scotia 
or for the benefit of any of Her Majesty’s subjects in British North 
America, but would merely be the introduction of new discord 
and new contusion into the province. Ifthat be the case, theonly 
remedy I can see is that Her Majesty’s Government, through the 
Secretary of State, should inquire most carefully into the com- 
piaints that are made by these loyal subjects of the Crown. I 
myself have tke greatest respect for the people of Nova Scotia. 
We have seen how their industry has added to the prosperity of 
that colony; we have seen, when parts of Canada were in insur- 
rection, how true and how loyal thé people of Nova Scotia were. 
I trust, therefore, that the noble duke will take pains to inqaire 
into all these grievances and into all provisions which the colo- 
nists may think injurious to their interests; that having done so 
he will lay before Parliament the result of the inquiry; that Nova 
Scotia will understand that, baving adopted the Confederation, we 


cannot depart from it; but that everything which concerns the 
rights and interests ot Nova Scotia shall be abundantly ~~ 
8 coun- 


for. Iam sure that the Government OT ees’ in 
try sincerely desire the welfare of Nova We desire that 
nothing can be incompatible or inconsistent with the prosperity 
of the colony; our wish is that such grievances as she can show to 
exist should be speedily and completely redressed ; and that Nova 
Scotia may remain, as she has heretofore been, a loyal and con- 
tented province, a source of strength and an ornament te the 


mpire. 

Lord STRATHEDEN, in reply, said that no sufficient argument 
had been advanced against inquiry. Asit would not be desirable 
to exhibit to the colony the spectacle of a debate and a division in 
that House in which all the arguments were on one side and all 
the votes on the other, he would withdraw the motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 
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European News. 


The lull which usually precedes a storm, is now apparentiy 
hovering over Continental Europe; and to a certain degree, 
perhaps, over the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land as well. Although peace is now universal—except in 
Oriental Asia—there still exists numerous ominous signs of 
coming wars. We are glad however to note, that the peace- 
fal epoch has tended to develope a humanizing tendency in 
the minds of leading nations, and that even warlike Russia 
bas actually made overtures, by circular, to the so-called 
“ more enlightened” nations of the Continent, looking to the 
future disuse of explosive bullets in war. Hearing of this ru- 
mour, Lord Shaftesbury made special enquiry in the House of 
Lorda on the 23rd inst., as to the truthfulness of the report, 
when the Karl of Malmesbury replied that ‘ her Majesty’s go- 
vernment were in receipt of a circular from the government 
of the Czar, making the suggestion that all the Great Powers 
unite in an agreement to abandon the use of explosive bullets 
in time of war.” His lordship further added that his govern- 
ment bad reason to believe that Prussia had already given her 
consent to the proposal, and steps were now being taken for 
the meeting of an international military commission at an 
early day at St. Petersburg, to consider the question and set- 
tle the details of a definite agreement on the subject between 
the leading nations of Europe. This is a step in the right 
direction, and we sincerely hope will lead to other, and more 
‘sweeping reforms in the modes as well as customs of war- 
fare throughout Christendom. 

We observe that the bill providing for the purchase of all 
the Telegraphic lines in the United Kingdom by the Govern- 
ment, passed the House of Commons, on the 23rd instant. We 
note, also, that the inpromptu view taken by ourselves of the 
platform of the American Democratic party, has been very 
generally endorsed by the press of England. The semi-official 
London Post, commenting on the financial plank of the plat- 
form, affirms that the people of all countries recognize the ne- 
ceasity of maintainiog untainted the credit and solvency of the 
State, and declares furthermore, that “ if the democratic party 
persist in adhering to the financial principles laid down in 
their platiorm as applied to the payment of the national debt, 
they will lose the sympathy which has always been felt for 
them in Europe.” This language is much the same as that 
used by us two weeks ago, and the democratic party of this 
country must awake to a realization of its truthfulness, or it 
may find ere long, that even the great democracy of Ame- 
rica cannot disregard the good opinions of mankind, with 
impunity. 

The French Corps Legislatif have been recently considering 
their commercial relations with this Republic; and the Cable 
informs us that the subject gave rise to a “ lively debate,” in 
which it was maintained that, inasmuch as the United States 
had adopted “ an excessively high tariff” against France, that 
therefore “the restoration of duties on imports from 
America was justified,” and the opposition, as well 
as the independent members of the French Cbham- 
ber, boldly advocated the adoption of such a policy. 
However, M. Ozanne replied that the government 
“were not disposed to adopt a system of retaliation, which 
could only result in injury to the commercial interests of both 
countries ;” and here the matter was allowed to drop for the 
present. But is it not time for this infatuated government to 





take warning? When they themselves are persistently en- 


deavouring to break down the barriers of Chinese exclusive 
ness, would it not be well to set their Oriental friends a liber- 
al example in commercial matters? We simply offer the sug- 
gestion, not expecting to change the present thoughtless legis- 
lation of the Washington authorities of to-day. Yet time 
will doubtless mend ail this. 


Some of the News we Get by ths Cable, 

There is room for great diversity of opinion as to the value 
of the news which we receive by the Cable. We mean, of 
course, the value of it, compared to what is left for,us to glean 
from the mails after the lapse of ten or twelve days. 

There are, no doubt, a good many people here who believe 
that the Press-agent shows a wonderful deal of judgment ; 
that he makes his selections with great judiciousnes:, with 
rare sagacity, and in a style so condensed as vastly to enhance 
their worth. We do not know exactly how numerous this 
class really is. But it may be assumed that it includes most 
of those who are interested in the progress and achievements 
ot Fenianism ; those who await with impaticnce for the revi- 
val of religious teuds in Eogland ; those who watch with eager- 
ness for farther and more startling reports of the Russian ad- 
vance towards Northern Indias; those who believe that Mr. 
Bancroft is engaged in the most stupendous mission that has 
fallen to the lot of any diplomatist in modern times, and those 
who worship at the sbrine of Mr. Cyrus W. Field and for 
whose benefit nesr)y a column of the proceedings of a ban- 
quet given in his honour, were recently telegraphed at the ex- 
penee of the Company, and published in the daily papers. 
While the public may be willing to give Mr. Field all credit 
as the energetic and persevering promoter of the great enter- 
prise, the better informed portion of it are unwilling to ad- 
mit his claim of having originated the idea of un Atlantic 
Telegraph. Our readers will see from an extract copied else- 
where, that the real originator was a Mr. F. N. Gisborne of the 
Island of Newfoundland. If there is a majority of intelligent, 
reflective, and fair-minded American readers who think that, 
relatively regarded, there are other subjects available for the 
news-gatherer of as great, if not greater interest and import- 
ance, it is a majority too modest, or too indifferent to passing 
events, to make itself heard. Certain it is, the Anglophobisis 
have it mostly their own way at both ends of the Cable. It is 
hardly worth while perhaps to utter any complaint. Those 
who remember Mr. Bancroft’s fervid oration on the occasion 
of the Lincoln obseequies, will understand how he has come to 
be so great a favourite with the class we speak of. The raking 
he gave on that occasion in the hearing of Ministers from the 
bloated monarchies of Europe, especially in the hear- 
ing of the Minister from England, is not likely to 
be forgotten in this generation. The tyrants listened 
and trembled, or ought at least to have trembled, we 
apprehend. There may have been one exception ia the per- 
son of the late Sir Frederick Bruce, who afterwards found oc- 
casion to say that if he was invited to a funeral, it was no con- 
cern of his if the friends of the deceased put on their paint and 
feathers and got up an Indian war dance. Mr. Bancroft was 
speedily rewarded with the mission to Prussia. His moral 
courage and Roman patriotism demanded this at the grateful 
bands of Mr. Seward and the Senate. And from the hour of 
bis appointment, up to the present time, if the strong-mind- 
ed ambassador has not been heard from every day, something 
must have been wrong with the Cable. One day he sets him- 
self to the task of finding an almost exact parallel between the 
Federal Constitutions of North Germany and the Constitution 
of the United States. Another day he causes it to be an- 
nounced that Bismark requires his confidential opinion on the, 
affairs of the world generally. Again, we have him admitted 
\o a private interview with King William and the Queen, both 
of whom greatly interest and please the historian. Anon he 
turns up at Worms to grace with his presence the inaugura- 
tion of a Statue of the fouaoder of the Reformation. Assidu- 
ously cultivating the graces of horsemanship in the presence 
of the fair in the Royal Gardens of Berlin, as erst he cultivated 
them here to the marvel and admiration of a genial circle, he 
yet finds time to consummate Treaties of Naturalization by the 
dozen with the various Principalities of Germany ; a daily 
bulletin apprising mankind of the prodigious labour achieved, 
and of the marvellous range and capabilities of a single human 
intellect. 

There will be those who hold that effective service does not 
need any such parade, nor does a minister of high tone and 
independent spirit encourage the posting of his name in every 
variety of bill and bulletin, as if the comfort of human socie- 
ty depended upon the number and variety of his winks. But 
there is a diversity of tastes among men ; and to one variety 
or more of these tastes, Mr. Lincoln’s eulogist has the faculty 
of adapting himself. So long as the power of aspersion, directed 
as Mr. Bancroft directed it in the grand memorial effort of his 
life, finds a substantial: reward, the Minister's desire to be 
heard and to be spoken about will find gratification. For all 
this it must be permitted to a dissenting minority to say that 
more real, substantial progress has been made towards settling 
the Naturalization question in England than has yet been 
made in any other country. The Queen's advisors have not 
only given their assent to the priaciple contended for by 
those who ask fora broad and liberal interpretation of the 
right of self-expatriation, but Lord Stanley has officially an- 
nounced that the Government are resolved to go to the very 
bottom of the question, to get all the light that is 
possible on it; to have a measure prepared which 
shall go to the root of the matter, which shall not be liable to 
misinterpretation, or to any future demand for amendment or 
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repeal. As soon as the Commissioners are able to report euch 
& measure—and they comprise men who are acknowledged 
masters in Eoglish Constitutional and International Law— 
the government measure will be introduced. 

It may be matter for some regret that all this cannot be 
compassed in a day or a week, and rushed through like those 
arrangements with the German Principalities; but it is high 
consolation to know that the work when it is done in Eng- 
land, will be done effectually ; that the meaning of the treaty 
will not need perpetual translation into common sensc, a8 that 
recently concluded with the Belgian Parliament has done ; 
and that thefe shall be no room, when the law once takes ef- 
fect, for any one to complain that he cannot divest himself of 
the responsibilities of a British eubject as quickly, as vigour- 
ously and as effectively as his utmost longings for the dignities 
of Republican citizenship will warrant. The work will be 
done quickly, and probably will be nearly all completed be- 
fore we shall heer of it by the Cable at all. In the meantime, 
we shall” continue to be entertained, no doubt, with further 
particulars of Mr. Bancrofi’s career at the German Courts; 
with news of a formidable procession of Anti-State Church- 
men in London, carrying “ greep ribbons,” and getting up a 
set of Non-conformist resolutions without breaking the peace, 
or attracting more than two thousand persons out of three or 
four millions. We shall peradventure hear, likewise, of mys- 
terious attempts to break out of Kilmainham jail; of a sugpi- 
cious craft being seen five hundred miles west of Ardnamur- 
chan, carrying Fenian colours; of the theft of a dozen pikes 
and a balf dozen muskets from the shop of a Limerick gun- 
maker ; and of the startling possibilities of a Rasso-Tartar in- 
vasion of Northern Iudia. For any record of the minor inci- 
dents of English, Earopean and Asiatic politics, we shall have 
to wait, as heretofore, for the mail. 





Progress of Affairs in the New Dominion. 

Although procrastination is said to be “the thief of time,” 
that quality has not prevented the Canadian Government 
from making a certain degree of progress, in one or two di- 
rections, during the past few weeks, The Cabinet at Ollawa 

have despatched the Finance Minister to London, we presume 
with instructions, First: to lay before the home government the 
result of the late surveys for the Intercolonial Railway, and to 
ascertain which route the Imperial authorities most favour,—or 
sufficiently approve, to warrant them in guaranteeing three or 
four million pounds sterling for its construction, according to 
the express provisions of the Act of Union; second, to make 
arrangements for placing the loan, with the Imperial guaran- 
tee attached, on the London money market; third, to look 
into the perplexing Hudson's Bay negotiation, and endeavour, 
if possible, to bring that tiresome question to some practical 
issue ; and fourthly and lastly, to cast about, while in London, 
with a view to the discovery of some method by which the 
early funding of the entire debt of the Dominion in Lombard 
strect, in place of St. James street, Montreal), may be effected ; 
in each of which pursuits we cordially wish the new Conserva- 
tive, financier God speed ! 

It is high time that something definite was done in ull these 
directions. But one thing must be borne steadily in min¢, 
however, and that is that the Dominion is sufficiently in debt 
already, and that the present obligations should not be in- 
creased twenty-five millions of dollare, when fifteen millions 
can be made to connect all the provinces now confederated by 
a reasonably direct and safe line of railwsy—even including 
the purchase of a corner of the State of Maine. But the road 
must be had, and that quickly. As we have always contended, 
it should bave preceded, rather than followed, confederation ; 
‘ut since the people have been forced—through bad manage- 
ment—to accept “ the cart before the horse,” we hope that the 
provinces interested a'e not now to be cheated out of their 
horse altogether—as the late tone of some of the minis- 
terial organs in Ontario, which are supposed to be in the con- 
fidence of the head of the government, would indicate. And 
just here we would warn the present Premier of Canada that 
if he attempts to waive this solemn obligation, he will speedily 
obtain rest from his official responsibilities in the retirement 
of private life. We cannot believe, however, that he seriously 
contemplates apy such dangerous course. 

The sppointment and installation of the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Ontario and New Brunswick — which 
we announced as probable some weeks ago—is now 
authoritatively announced. The Hon. W. P. Howland steps 
from the position of Minister of Excise, in the Dominion go. 
vernment, to the Executive chair of his—we were about to 
say, native, but must substitute therefor the word—adopted, 
province. This is considerable of a stride for a public man otf 
only some ten years standing ; but, as we have before said, his 
sudden elevation must be attributed to the errors of his for- 
mer colleague, and leader, the Hon. George Brown. Mr. 
Howland—who we must now, in courtesy, style His Excel- 
lency—is a man who makes no pretensions tv brilliancy, but 
is nevertheless a gentieman of sound common sense and good 
business capacity; and, moreover, has by his late course 
served the causeof Union—which cause we have at heart—and his 
health being now very much impaired, we are glad to hear of 
his final elevation to the Executive chair. Mrs. Howland—or 
rather Lady Howland—is probably as well fitted for her high 
position as any lady in the province; being refined in manner, 
cultivated in miad,and agreeable and graceful in person. Judge 
L. A. Wilmot, who is gazetted as the first Lieut.-Governor o¢ 
New Brunswick, is probably the best selection that could have 
been made in that province; and in saying this we say all 
that it is necessary to say in reference to his appointment. 
The arrival at Halifax of the Hon. Joseph Howe, and his as- 





sociate anti-confederate delegates from London, and the pub- 
lication of still another “ protest,” by the quartette of dele- 
gated Acadians, on their final departure from London, adds 
additional fuel to the small flame that is being fanned into 
some magnitude by the bad management of the Canadian go- 
vernment, and the efforts of these industrious and persevering 
agitators. The recent discussion of the question in the House 
of Lords—a condensed report of which we reproduce else- 
where—will, we hope, soothe the feelings of our agitated 
Nova Scotia friends. The real importance of old Acadia, in 
the formation of a new American Dominion, or nation, has 
been now duly acknowledged by the Peers of the Realm ; and 
this we take it, will, for the time being, partially satisfy our 
ambitious but loyal little province of the Atlantic coast. The 
delegates’ last protest—or rather appeal tofthe parliament and 
people of England—closes as follows: “ But what of the fu- 
ture? The question is natural, but we have no answer to 
give. With the publication of this paper our responsibilities 
end. We have proposed our remedy, it bas been rejected. 
His Grace the Colonial Secretary and Lord Monck, have as 
sumed the task of making things pleasant and harmonious. 
They will have had time to try their experiments before the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia meets in Auguet. In the interim, 
we presume the fyture of our country will be anxiously con- 
sidercd by ita people, May the Almighty guide them, Hav- 
ing discharged our duty to the Empire, we go home to share 
the perils of our native land, in whose service we consider it 
an honour to labour, whose fortunes in this the darkest hour 
of ber history, it would be cowardice to desert.” These are 
ambiguous words; and may either mean open resistance or 
staunch filelity. 





Congressional Summary. 

In the Senate bills and resolutions were passed, providing 
for the issue of $25,000,000 in three per cent. certificates for 
the purpose of retiring outstanding compound intcrest notes ; 
paying Henri St, Marie $10,000 for his services in causing the 
arrest of Jobn HH. Surratt; authorizing the transfer of suits 
against corporations from State to Federal Courte; providing 
for the establishment of a line of American mail steamers to 
ply between New York and European ports ; apportioning the 
reward offered for the capture of Jefferson Davis (previously 
passed by the House ;) appealing to the Turkish Government 
in behalf of the Cretans, and instructing the American Minis- 
ter at Constantinople to co-operate with the representatives 
of other Governments to put an end to the struggle between 
Crete and Turkey (a'so paesed by the House), and regulating 
the building of bridges over the Ohio river. In the House on 
Saturday Mr. Moorhead made a statement relative to the 
Tariff bil), saying that he hac ascertained that it would be im- 
porsible to have it passed this sersion, and he would therefore 
leave it where it now is, in Committee of the Whole, to be 
considered at the next session as the first unfinished business. 
On the same day a message was received from the President 
recommending alterations in the method of election to the 
office of President by abolishing electoral colleges and pro- 
viding for a direct vote by the people, and extending the term 
of office to six years instead of four as at present. The message 
was referred. Ono Monday a second message was received 
from the same official containing his for vetoing the 
Electoral College bill. The bill was immediately paseed by 
both branches over the Executive veto, On the same day 
both Houses adopted a concurrent resolution declaring what 
is known as the Amendment to the Fourteenth Article of the 
Constitution, to have been ratified by three-fourths of th 
States. This Amendment provides, first, that ‘‘All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurie- 
diction thereof, are cilizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. Nov State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 





to any person within ite jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws;” second, that representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several Stater, according to their respective num- 


State, excluding Indians not taxed; third, that “No 
person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or elector, or President or Vice-President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States or under any State, 
who having previously taken an oath asa member of Congress 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged indnsurrection or rebellion against the same or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; but Congress 
may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such dis- 
abilities,” and fourth, that the validity of the public debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppres- 
sing insurrection, or rebellion, shall not be questioned ; but 
that no debt incurred in aiding rebellion against the United 
States, or for the loss, or emancipation of any slave, shall be 
paid. The Conference Committee on the Alaska claim have 
agreed upon a bill whicb, it was expected, would pass yester- 
day and be signed by the President. The President has sign- 
ed the bill regulating the taxes upon tobacco and whisky un- 
der protest, he strenuously objectibg to its provisions regard- 
ing the appointisent of certain officials. The Funding bill 
has been passed by both Houses, but radical differences exist- 
ing between them, it will probably go over until the next ses- 
sion. Both Houses keve resolved to adjourn on Monday next, 





the 27th inst., until the third Monday in September, 
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Music. 

Notwithstanding the deadness of the season—the very height 
of Midsummer when no one with the slightest pretensions to 
gentility would remain in town—and the prevailing rain-storm, 
Niblo’s Garden was crowded in every part on Monday evening, to 
welcome to America the new members of Mr, Bateman’s rc- 
organized company, and to witness the firet representation of a 
bew work by a popular composer. The journalistic, artistic and 
Bohemian world generally, was also largely represented by such 
of the fraternity as were not fortunate enough to escape from city 
duties for rural recreation. Mr. Bateman’s new troupe con- 
prises only three old favourites—Mile. Tostee [absent on 
leave”]; and MM. Duchesne [alias Gen. Boum and Agamemnon, 
“King of Kings,”] and Lagriffoul [otherwise Baron Puck and 
that disreputab) lesiastic, Calchas.} The other members of 
the cast in ‘* Barbe Bleue” have all been recently engaged, and 
—such, we think, was the general verdict on Monday evening— 
are engagements which have greatly added*to the strength 
of a company already strong. To speak first of the opera. Al- 
though unable to pronounce positively from a single hearing, it 
strikes us that ‘‘ Ba:be Bleue” is musically far more meritorious 
a work than the “‘ Duchesse”’ or “ La Belle Héléne.” It is equally 
true that it is more pretenfious than either, being written 
in four acts, while the story of the ladies just mentioned is teld in 
three, The first act is occcupied with the choosing by wr of a 
Rosiere—the peasant girl who receives a prize for virtue—one of 
Bluebeard’s “little games,” who has resorted to this method to 
secure another victim to his zest for wedded novelty. The pro- 
gress of the same act also discloses that Fleurette (Mlle. Lam 
belé], beloved by Prince Saphir [M. Dardignac], disguised as a 
shepherd, is really the Princess Hermia,daughter of King Bobeche. 
The lot falls upon a peasant girl of the most saucy and independent 
character, one Boulotte (Mlle. Irma], and she is consequently led 
before Bluebeard, who, after crowning her with the customary 
wreath, announces his intention of “joining the palace to the 
shepherd's cot,”’ and of espousing the fortunate Rosiére. In the 
second act we are made cognizant of certain domestic details in 
the menage of King Bobéche, and witness the presentation atcourt 
of Blucbeard and his bride, who scandalizes the royal family by 
her outre behaviour. Act Third introduces us to the cave of the 
alchemist [M. Duchesne], whose duty it is to prepare the subtle 
poison which has deprived bluebeard's five preceding wives of 
lite. Boulotte is taken to this sombre cavern, told of the fate 

that awaits her, and left alone with the alchemist, Popolini, who 
administers the fatal draught. When Boulotte has apparently 
sunk into the sleep that knows no waking, the magician kindly 
to the andi that the supposed swift potson which 
the girl has swallowed, is but an innocuous sleeping potion, and 
proceeds with an electrical machine to awaken the sleeper again 
to life, Returned to this wicked world, a new surprise awaits 
Boulotte. On one side of the cavern are the inscriptions over 
the tombs of her fire predecessors with a blank left for the inser- 
tion of herown name, Ata signal from the alchemist the door 
of the vault slides back, and, instead of the remains of the mur- 
dered ones, a brilliantly lighted salon is revealed, and the five 
wives, who have been similarly recalled to existence, are seen 
ledging the health of the new addition to their number. The 
t act is occupied with the revenge which these brave dames take 
uyon the wretch who 60 cruelly entreated them ; husbands are pro- 
vided for the betrayed five and Boulotte again accepts the hand of 
the repentant monster on bis promising to be a very faithful hur - 
band for ell time tocome. _It will be seen that the matrimonio! 
ideas which prevailed at that remote epoch were somewhat loore 
and undefined; but sv that all ends happily the requirements of 
a bouffe are more than answered. 

Turning from the plot to the music which illustrates it, we find 
the same merry sparkle that distioguishes;the composer’s other 
works, and the same prevading dance movement throughout the 
opera which leads the hearer unconsciously to beat time, While 
but few of the airs are of the character of nearly all of those in the 
* Grande Duchesse,”’ and which have given that work its world- 
wide popularity, they are beautiful with a richer harmony and « 
deeper feeling. The music of the third act is especially well- 
written, Bluebeard’s aric, “ Le voila done le tombeau des cing 
femmes,” being quite in the Italian styie, and wouid do credit 10 
more pretentious composers. The following duet with Bouloi e 
in which she pleads for her life, is a 80 exceedingly effective. Ti e 
new prima donna, Mile. Irma Marié, whom the bill-writeis 
briefly denominate, Mile. Irma, at once took up an advanced po- 
sition in the popular regard. Young, good look and an ex- 
cellent actrees, Mile. Irma adds to these p ng qualifica - 
tions a voice of fair compass which she manages with extreme 

. At first and naturally a little ae she soon 
posecesion, and gave her second aria, ‘* V"la z’encor 
de drdl’s de jeunesses,” witheo much feeling as te secure a tumul- 
tuous encore. Her * Pourquot qu’ils m’font tous les gros yeux?” 
in the finale of the eecond act, was also given with a thrilling ten- 
derness which seems a characteristic of this artist. The other 
great success of the evening was achieved by the new tenor, 

. , who assumed the role of Bluebeard, and sang the 
music in so dashing and, at the same time, 60 correct a manner, 
as to carry the audience with him from the start. His opening 
aria, “Ma premicre femme eat morte,” narrowly escaped an en- 
core and bespoke an artist of no ordinary powers. His subse- 
quent work throughout the opera was eqaally well done, and 
Mr. Bateman bas good reason to felicitate himself on so desir- 
able an acquisition to his company. Mile. Lambelé was cor- 
rect but not very effective as the Princess, and the same re- 

pplied to M. Dardignse who filled the compan- 
jon part of her lover, the Prince. MM. Duchesne and Lagrif- 
foul, the latter as Count Oscar, did full justice to what are 
only secondary parts. One of the most smusing sketches in 
the o is that of Alvarez, by that inimitable actor, M. Ed- 
gard. His humour is as endless as it is peculiarly French. The 
chorus and orchestra were numerous and better than usually 
drilled for a first performance, One of the best cho is that 
which concludes the first act, 
“¢ + Les gens de pied, selon l’usage, 
Les gens de pied iroat a p ed,”” 








and the “Allons marchons, Allons partons” that follows. Of 
the work a8 a whole, and as placed upor the stage at Niblo’s, the 
impartial critic must pronounce * be Bleue” an ungnalified 
succees. Whatever other aspirants in the same field may here- 
after achieve, it would be diflicult to select a company better 
adapted for the work of illustrating and interpreting the Offen- 
Dechian genius than Mr. Bateman has gathered around his oper- 
atic standard. Whether the people wil ratify the critical ver- 
dict, it were rash to predict ; as to deserve is, unfortunately, nct 
always to command success. 


Facts and Fancies, 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, it appears, has undertaken to teach 
the American “ young idea bow to shoot.” He has accepted 
the chair of constitutional history in the Cornell University 
and will hereafter give the studentg of that institution instead 
of those of Oxford, the benefit of his lore, 
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gernon Swinburne, the poet, while reading in the British 
Museum on the afternoon of the 10th, was seized with a vio- 
lent convulsive fit, and in falling, strack bis head against an 
iron staple connected with one of the tables, receiving a severe 
but not apparently dangerous cut. —In 1867 the govern- 
ment savings banks in Great Britain and Ireland received £4- 
877,264 deposita, paid ont £3,248 510, and were computed to 
hold as capital £9,749 929. In 1863 the receipts were £2,704 - 
733, the drafts, £1,026,207 and the capital £2 376,828.—-—— 
Minister Reverdy Jobnson bas engaged fF ge in the st 
from Baltimore to Europe, upon the vessel which leaves that 
city on Saturday, August 1——-——Rev. Dr. William Allen, 
of Northampton, for nearly twenty years President of Bow- 
doin College, and author of Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, 
died at Northampton on Thursday, aged eighty-four years. 
Ao English translation by Gilbert Tait, of the Hymns 
of Denmark, bas appeared in London.—— Canadian la- 
bourers refuse to take their wages in American silver, unless 
at a discount of 10 per cent. —The use of the Irish lan- 
guage is dying out in Ireland, and it is estimated that twenty 
years hence what is almoat the oldest tongue in Northwestern 
Europe, will cease to be used. —A western editor, in re- 
sponse to a subscriber who grumbles that his morning paper 
was intolerably damp, says “that it is because there is so 
much dew (due) on it,”-— Moses Y. Beach, the elder, for- 
merly owner of the N. Y. Sun, died on Sunday last, of paraly- 
sis, in Wallingford, Conn., aged 68 years. —The London 
Canadian Néws states that a new company bas been formed 
under the title of ** The Canadian and North-West Land and 
Mining Company.” It will purchase lands, miverals, etc., on 
this part of the continent, for trading or working purposes. 
—Queen Victoria sent the following telegram to the 
King of Prussia, at Worms :—“ Pray express to the commit. 
tee for the erection of the Luther Memorial, my most hearty 
copgratulations upon the successful completion of their task. 
Protestant Evgland cordially sympathiz:s upon an occasion 
which unites the Protestant Princes and peoples of Germany.” 
—The Hon. Messrs. Howe, Annand, Troop, and Mr. 
Smitb, the Repeal Delegates from Nova Scotia, arrived at 
Halifax on the 15th inst. The Hon. Dr. Tupper also arrived 
by the seme vessel. —The Duke of Etinburgh himself 
telegraphed to Australia the news of his arrival. He has not 
forgotten his friends there. ——The favourite charger of 
King Theodore, brought from Abyssinia, is now on exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace. The horse's name is Hammel.-—— 
Ladies will be pleased to hear that a process has been discov- 
ered by which they can electro-plait their bair. ——The 
sums paid for messages by the Atlantic Cable by the English 
press for a year, amounted to a total of £1,400, against exactly 
as many thousands paid by the American newspspers.——— 
Le Pére Hyacinth is about to visit England.——-———Mad 
emoiselle Schneider was to preside at a stall during the Dra- 
matic College fete at the Crystal Palace.——-——It is under- 
stood that the place selected in London for carrying out 
capital punishment ur der the new Act, is the Chapel Yard, 
where the drop wi'l bs erected on a level with the groun¢, a 
sort of well being constructed underneath for the fall. 
The following amusingly lucid collection of parentheses ap- 
peared lately (unum e plurinis) in a London literary weekly : 
“ A niece of Madile. Sontag the exquisite (how exquisite we 
cannot but feel on being called on to do homage to the imita- 
tion lacework of singers crude aod incompetent when com- 
ared with herself, yet whose pretensions arc triple of what 
ers—in their day rated extravagant—were) is coming to 
London !"———-—In the autumn her Majesty will again go to 
Balmoral. ———Bur!ingame, the famous wandering Chinese 
Ambassador, ie expected to visit Paris towards the end of Ju- 
ly, ex the United States. —-——The Lancet hears that no less 
thae 530 gentlemen have int'mated their intention of entering 
the matriculation examination at the University of London. 
This is perbaps the largest number on record, —A mar- 
riage is talked of in Berlin between Prince Albert of Prussia 
and the Piiacess Mary, cauzhter of Piince Frederick of the 
Netherlands and Goverpor of the Dusby of Luxembourg.—— 
The British Chess Association is to convene a grand gatber- 
ing of chess players in London on the 23rd November next, 
w pte 50 guinea challenge cup of the Association, (aow 
held by Mr. De Vere) and various other prizer, will be com- 





















































peted for. —The third portion of the Thames embank- 
ment on the Middlesex side of the river, has 
been commenced. The work extends from _ the 


ust 
ir mp’e to Bilackfriare-bridge, and must be completed, 
in @ year according to the terms of the contract.— 
A curious trial is now taking place in Naples. Ao individual 
who has been captured by the brigands was released on the 
payment of several thousand ducais as his ransom. He now 
claims this sum from the Italian government, on the ground 
that they bad not taken the'proper measures to secure the 
public safety. The third annual report of the Librarian 
of the Royal Library at Copenhagen, which has just appear- 
ed, informs us that England has supplied it with 37 out of 102 
works in light literature. In the Revue des Deux Mondes 
is a review of Queen Victoria’s book. 11 expresses much ad- 











menced in earnest for the season, One winner pocketed 
350,000 francs (£4,000) recently. 


—_—__ >—____ 


RITISH, VERSUS AMERICAN Suirs.—The Army and Navy 
Gazette, in speaking of the speed of the American vesrele Guer- 
riere and Piscataqua, says :—“ The people of Great Britain are 
determined that the Bri:ish fleet shall be equal to that of any ex- 
isting naval Power. They must bave the greatest number of the 
best ships, for an equal number does not satisfy their aspirations 
and desires, The cost of a “ best ship” if greater in England 
than it is in any other country, not because of the Admiral! y, but 
of the conditions of labour. As other countries are building 
away as fast as they can, we must build too, and the result is av 
enormous naval estimate, But at this point the naval reformers 
come in and say, * This outlay ie quite ridiculous,’ They pro- 
pose to reform dockyards; to reduce the Royal Marines; to 
abolish the Board; to convert Seely’s pigs into ingots of gold, 
and so forth, aod they cull all their crude suggestions perfect 
nostrums for our depletion. ‘Try torpedoes,’ cries one, ‘ and 
do away with your big ships for such work as the defence of 
your forts and arsenals.’ ‘Let us have mon’‘tors,’ shouts an- 
other, ‘ whether they can cruise or not, and get rid of high free- 
boards.’ ‘Do away with your squadrons on fixed stations, and 
cruise at large with fast ships showing the flag, as the Americans 
do,’ argues another, ‘ and thus your expenses will be diminished 
one-hall’ We cannot pretend to categorise all the fancies of 
the reformers, but we can point tothe fact that, whilst naval 
officers and critics at home are breaking their hearts over our 
miserable condition, the Americans, who are held up as models 
to us, hold the British ships in speed and power up »s models to 
their own builders. The Admiralty bas fairly detended itself so 
far, and, we trust, will not, by rash orders of untried types of 
vessels, lay open its administration to just assault, If the Ame- 
rican papers speak the truth, and American officers write faithful 
reports, our old-fashioved tubs could run away from or overtake, 
t.eir best new ships, as circumstances might dictate.” 





Taxtna U. 8. Bonps--Enouish View or THE PosiTIoNn. 
—The London Review of July 11, says :— 


“We learn by Atlantic Telegraph that the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention bave announced a Platform which favours 
the taxation of United States’ Bonds, and the payment in cur- 
reocy of all public debts, except when payment in coin is 
expressly stipulated, ‘This is nothing more nor less than repu- 
diation. In the case of the United States’ Bonds, the etep pro- 
posed by the Convention would be a violation of the States’ en- 
gagement with the public creditor, by which these bonds were 
dec'ared exempt from taxation. With regard to the second case, 
there would be a similar breach of faith, because the Act of 1862, 
which prescribed the terms upon which the greater part of the 
public debt was contracted, at the same time that it authorized 
the issue of an irredeemable currency, provided that the interest 
on the loans should be payable in coin. It is true that the Act 
said nothing about the priocipal. But the Government quite up- 
derstood that the payment was to be, like that of the interest, in 
coin : and whoever was Secretary of the Treasury at the time 
any loan under the Act was contracted assured the public that it 
would be repaid in gold. Probably the worst effect of the Plat. 
form will be to diminish still further the" political weight of the 
Democratic party. They dave already been divided upon this 
question, and all they are likely to gain in place of what they 
have lost is the questionable bonoar of reclaiming General But- 
ler, who was a member of their prrty up to the breaking out of 
war, and who, like them, would rather repudiate debts than pay 
them.” 








Ovituary. 


At Iffiey, Oxford, W. A. Neale, Licut.-Col. Staff Corps, Bom bay 
Army.—At 1 Nortolk-terrace, Bayswater, Sir J. 8. Lillie, C.B, 
late Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards and Major-General in the Por- 
tuguese Service.—At Burrieaul, Bengal, R Morrell, Esq. : Capt. 
2od Middlesex Royal Rifles.—At King William’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, J. B. Hawkes, late Capt. Srd Hus+ars —At Peshawur, 
India, E. C. Butler, Major and Brevet Licut.-Col. 36th Regt.—At 
Nynee Tal, Capt. B, 8. B. a Brigade Major. —At Dartmouth, 
F. C. W. Warner, R.N., H.M 8. Britannia. —J. A. Miers, late Lieut. 
Lith Regt.—At Oxford, Mejor W. M. Owen. 


aruy. 


In returning thanks for the addrees of the Corporation of Do- 
ver, Sir Robert Napier (who was visibly affected) said :—*“ Mr, 
Mayor and Gentiemen—I cannot sufficiently express how very 
deeply I feel the weleome which you are so kind to accord to 
me. I can assure you that it was with feelings of great pride 
that myrelf, and the whole of the army I have had the honour to 
command, accepted the duty on which we were sent to Abyssi- 
pia by the people of England—a duty of no less importance than 





miration of the august authoress,and speaks in touching 
terms of her work.——_——A M. Guilory has patented a ver 
ingenious plan for teaching the young how to spell and an 
He prints all the vowels blue, the consonants red, and the let- 
ters not beard in pronunciation-black. On the opposite page 
the same lesson is printed in the usual type, to accustom the 
papi to the ordinary lesson book as well. ——The great 
rench dictionary is makiog slow progrese. A new portion 
has just been issued, which will bring the work down to the 
letter V. As there is no “ w” this magnum cpus must be close 
upon completion.————The “ History of the Taxes of the 
British Empire” is the title of a book produced at Leipsic. 
The author is Herr Vo«ka, an employ: in the service of Bava- 





that of releasing from captivity a number of their fellow subjects, 
We have all discharged the duty which the English people de- 
sired. 1 must not myself acc8pt too much of the gratitude you 
have been so good as to exprers to-day ; for I can aesure you 
that no general could have been better seconded by his officers 
and the soldiers than I was, I had a most excellent second in 
command ijn Sir Charles Staveley. I had most excellent officers 
ia commacd of the regiments; and of the regiments themselves I 
cannot speak too highly. You have at Dover one of the regi- 
ments that took part in the expedition, the gallant 4th (King’s 
Owp)—and I may say that one spirit animated the whole of the 
troops. Our camp was filled day[{and night with men, women, 
and children, but be it to the honour of England that not a sio- 





tia. —It is said that on the 15 b of August the Emperor 
will decorate a number of journalists with the Legion of Hon- 
our. Hitherto, as in Prussia and Belgium, the Government 
has never decorated journalists, although they have rendered 
services which cannot be repaid by a piece of silk, not so 
small a piece as that worn in a button hole and by one’s self, 
—The English are not going to have all the flesh-pots 
of Egypt to themselves. ‘Tis true an English company bas 
just obtained the concession of erecting docks at Alexandria, 
but a French company has secured the sole right to export 
three million of leeches annually from the stagnant pools near 
the Nile-————The gold medal awagded at the Paris Exhi- 
bition to the society for improving the condition of the Jabour- 
ing classes for their model houses, has been presented by the 
Committee to the founder and president of the Society, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. M. Bourgaud, detained for several] 
years by Kiog Theodore, whom he served in the capacity of 
chief armourer, has safeiy arrived at St. Etienne, with his 
wife, their five children, and a young Abyssinian negro, all in 
excellent health.—--——-Tbe Spanish Ambassador has called 
the aitention of the French Government to the fact that Gen- 
eral Prim bas ordered 6,000 guns to be made and delivered to 
bim io Paris, The French Government will make a pote of 











gie complaint was made to me against any.soliier of even an 
affront to any person, We entered the country knowing full 
well the spirit that should guide us; we told the Abyssioians, 
“* We have but one enemy, all the rest are our friends ;” and we 
desired to leave their country with the remembrance io their 
hearts that we have been friends to them. It was, therefore, 
very gratifying that, at the moment of our leaving Abyssinia, the 
Prince of Tigre, by whose assistance we profited so mucb, was 
the last Abyssioian on the border of his country to wish good. 
bye and to wish us God speed. Ia the name of the army { had 
the honour to command, and on my own behalf, I retura you 
our most sincere thanks for the we’come you bave been pleased 
to accord us ; 1 sball always, I assure you, remember jt with the 
gieatest pride, whilst I shall preserve this address as one of the 
most treasured heir-looms in my family.”———The Carragh camp 
(says the Jrish Temes) looks charming, and the weather adds 
much to its appearance, The improvements are many and ap- 
parent, and among them the planting of young trees is not the 
least important. Every spare spot in the centre, north and south 
of the camp, has been availed of to rear them, aod, when they 
sball bave attained a certain growth, they will then be re- 
moved and transplanied along the north and south sides of the 





camp, which will give it a pleasing and picturesque appeargace. 


them when found. ——The gambling at Hombourg bas com- 


The troops in camp enjoy excellent health, and the sanitary im- 
provements of late years have tended to keep down sickners 
very much. The gymnasium is now being provided with its in- 
ternal fittirgs, and when fit for use, it will efford healthful re- 
creation aod amurement to the men, It is a very pretty baild- 
ing, and is great improvement to the part of the camp on 
which it stands. 





Navy. 


Tue SnoesuryNess ExreRtMents.—The trials at Shoe- 
buryness were resumed on the 23rd ult., but instead of against 
the Plymouth breakwater fort target, upoo an experimental case- 
mate manufactured at the Millwall Iron Company's works by 
Mr. Hughes, with the view of testing the resistance offered by a 
given weight of iron plate disposed in various thicknesses and 
positions. The target was designed by the War-office authorities, 
and was manufactured at Millwall, at their order, of wrought 
iron, It presents more surface than the target operated upon 
last week, but, like it, has a granite foundation and concrete 
roof, but no wrought iron arches. Its upper edge, instead of be- 
ing curved like the casemate tried Jast week, was sharp and 
straight, leaving the concrete roof, which was inten@ed to be 
bomb-proof. more exposed. Taking the target from east to weet 
there were five different thicknesses of iron facing, the maximum 
being eight, the minimum 44, inches. At the back there isa pier 
ot concrete, a portion of the centre plate being supported by bol- 
low stringers. The backing 6f the shield proper is filled in with 
concrete, Beginning at the westera edge, we have an armour- 
plate 44 in. thick, backed with some seven inches of concrete and 
an iron skio of two inches, Next comes the pier, fronted with 
aha'fioch plate, and with a rear bulk—about eight feet—of con- 
crete, A four inch armour plate succeeds, backed with a chan- 
nel iron Tin. deep rivetted to a plate 2'n. thick. A foot thickness 
of concrete supports it behind, Further, there is a hollow spare 
to admit the bolt beads, and a gin, plating or mantlet floishes it. 
The next section is fixed with a Gin. armour plate backed with 
one of Mr. Hugbes’s hollow stringers, with the skin concrete, 
and mantlet as before. Another 4/n. plate adjoins, with the same 
backing as previously described, but with the the fall thick- 
ness of 8ft, The remaining section is faced with an Sin. armour 
plate, with 2in. skin and full strength of pier. The Daily News 
says:—“The firiog at first was confined to rounds from the 
7-ineh rifled gun, which carries a projectile of 115lb,, and was 
charged for the range of 200 yards with a 22lb. charge. A shell 
was firet fired. It struck the 8 inch plate with the pier at the 
back, and created an indentation of 8°45 inches, The shell re- 
bounded from the aperture, and left a clean hole without crack 
or rapture of any kind. The same miseile was next directed at 
the 44-inch plate, which it struck about two feet from the base. 
It penetrated 13} inches, and, breaking off in this as in subse- 
queot firings, remained in the breach. The shell slewed slightly 
to the right, but the incision was as clear as its predecessor. 
Another shell of the same calibre was fired, striking the joint of 
the 6 and 44 inch plate a couple of feet from the bottom, and en- 
tering about 83 inches, This ehot not striking where it was in- 
tended, another shell, as before, was discharged at the 6-inch 
plate. It struck about two feet from the bottom and two fret 
from the porthole, penetrating 104 inches, and forcing off balf a 
dozen nutheads from the mantlet within, Anotber shell bulged 
out the mantlet nearly balf an inch, it having goue through the 
4tnch plate outside, and penetrated 133 inches; several rivet 
heads were missing inside. When tried = at the 44-inch 
plate another shell penetrated 14 inches, but it struck on the 
edge of the stringers, and not on the full concrete backing, as 
was intended. The bead of a nut inside, loosened by previous 
firing, fell off, and a Palliser bolt was started outwards, The 9- 
inch rifled gun was next tried. It weighs 12 tons, carries a shot 
of 2501be., and was fired with a charge of 43lbs. The penetra- 
tion was 13in., the shell striking on the Sin. plate. It was a fair 
open shot, and, like all i's predecersors, mads a clean entrance, 
without the shadow of a fracture around it. same projec- 
tile was fired at the 4} in. armour plate, making a penetration of 
213in. A rivet at the extreme back was snapped off, and a few 
other rivets appeared to be loorened. The 9 in. shell was next 
fired at the 6-in. plate. The penetration was 188in., and a bolt 
was driven into the casemate. Another siell struck the plate 
about Tin. from the bottom, starting a bolt about 2jin., tra- 
ting 14 5in., but showing no split. The next shell nearly 
close to a previous one, but the 3} thickness that dtvided the two 
gaps appeored to be as firm as the most compact portion. The 
penetration was 19 8, and the couree of the shell deviated slightly 
to the left. The corner of the mantlet was thrust inwards by the 
bead of a bolt. A penetratioa of 22-3in. was then made by the 
same projectile fired at the 4}in plate. It etruck balf on the con- 
crete. So far the target had been practically unharmed. The 
remaining were 10in. shells, The first, striking an Sia. plate, 
penetrated 32:lin., and started a bolt 3in. The shell firmly em- 
bedded itself near a bolt, from which it was eeparated by a thick- 
ness of less than half an inch. To the rurprise of everybody the 
splendidly tempered tron ined without a crack. The con- 
crete on the roof was started, where or how was not plainly visi- 
ble. But for the resistance offered by the pier, which stood in 
its way, this shell would paey have found iis way through. 
The same missile, still with 6Olbs, of powder, was fired. It pene- 
trated 4{t, 9}in , having caught a spot where it had fair play at 
the thickest part of the covcrete pier. The concrete roof, which 
bad been previously loosened, was now rent and forced out of 
proportion, but no damage yet was visible within the casemate 
beyoud the shaking off of a little paint in the corners, and the 
oars. to wey a referen = ae made, The next shot 

it the target on a Gin. plate with a large proportion of the pier 
at its back. The penetration was pow six feet, and the saplaien 
of the shell within the concrete forced off about ten inches of t'e 
iron backing at the pier angle. The mischief was still much Jess 
than could have been exp d,a ded further only to the 
loss of a few bolt-heads. The next shell, from the same gun, and 
on the same conditions, struck a weaker part, and went through, 
the section being a six-inch plate, with stringer at the back. A. 
large piece of three inch bolt was hurled backwards on the case- 
mate floor, the brickwork on the ceiling was shivered, a thin 
deal screen, a yard or two off, was blown iuto splintets, and there 
was a general looceness jnside the vicinity of she shot. Strange 
to say, although the shell went through clore to a bolt, the plate 
retained the clean puocturing it bad shown from the first, Had 
the armour plate been of lead instead of fiee rolled iron the holes 
cogld not bave been freer from surrounding cracks ; while in the 
matter of strength, it of course claimed the admira'ion of every 
one, Another shell was dischorged with similar effect, and the 
splinters were showered on the otber side to a great distance. 
Then the big American smoothbore was fired twice, but did no 
damage beyond penetration.” 








Apporntweyts —Commanders: W G Bilverlock, to Cumber- 


land; Lord W Kerr, to Formidab’; R H to Penelope. 
Lieutenants: F agen Hector; ATC Warrington, to 
Formidable ; F C Law, W HC Belby. to Zecel'ent. Nay: 

Lieutenants: R Gil to be sddl to Fisgerd, for serv in bes5 








B Doyle, to Indus, for serv in Waterwitch, 
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New DHublications. 


Putnam's Magazine for August contains seventeen different 
papers, in prose and verse, from a number of practiced but not 
yet famous writers. Major Joseph Kirkland, a son, we be- 
lieve of the late Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland, contributes an arti- 
cle on“ The Homburg Gambling House,” which is appropri- 
ately followed by “ Private Bohemias,” by the author of Zmily 
Chester. Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper throws together a 
number of “ Bits;” Mr. John Burroughs narrates “A Night 
Hunt in the Adirondacks ;” Miss 8. M. Warner concludes her 
“Journal of a Poor Musician ;” Col. John Wilder describes 
“The Wedding at the Parker House”; Mr. Charles W. Elli- 
ott enlarges on “ Peking and the Chinese,” a timely article in 
view of the present visit of the Chinese Embassy to this coun- 
try; while Mr. Howard M. Jenkins relates for us “ The lo- 
mance of the Great Gaines Cave ;” and Mr. William Young 
concludes his “ Morning among Autographs,” the autographs 
in question being in one of the rarest collections in Eogland. 
There are one,or two other prose papers, including the serial 
“ Too True,” which we have not read. The poems in the 
present number are “ Our Willie,” a graceful and loving de- 
scription of a child, by Mre. E. C. Kinney; “The Three 
Graces, a Madrigal,” by Dr. J.W. Palmer, one of Putnam's old 
contributors; “ What my Friend Said to Me,” by.Mrs. Jalia 
©. R. Dorr ; “The Picture of Christ,” by Mr. Samuel W. Daf- 
field; and a“ Cradle Song,” by Miss Alice Carey. The spe- 
cialty of the present number of Putnam's, eo far as it can be 
said to have one, is the absence of Mr. Nast’s caricature por- 
traits, for which we are grateful——The August number of 
Harpers’ Mugazine has three illustrated papers on subjects of 
general interest,— To and Upon the Amoor River ;” “ John 
Bull ia Abyssinia,” apropos, of course, to the recent Expedi- 

tion to that country; and“ Among the Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia,” by E. G. Squier, the third or fourth of that gentle 
man’s series of articles with the same title. These are followed 
by, “In the Maguerriwock,” “How Fort McAllister was 
Taken,” “ A Visit to the French Corps Legislatif,” “ Why the 
Ancients had no Printing Press,” “ Miss Polly Hand,” “ The 
Streets of Washington,” “ Eoglish Photographs by an Ameri- 
can,” and “ Duels aud Duelists,” by Mr. T. B. Thorpe. Mrs. 
Dinah Mauloch Craik’s “ Woman's Kingdom ”’ is continued, as 
is also “The New Timothy,” which has now reached its 
fourth part, while We bave the first instalment of a story 
eptitled “ Parole d’Honneur.” The editor is as jaunty as ever 
in the “ Easy Chair,” and, if possible, more Joe Millery than 
ever in the “ Drawer.” The“ Literary Notices” and “ Monthly 
Reeord of Current Events” are much as usual.—The Adlan- 
tic Monthly for August contains fifteen articles in verse and 
prose, openiog with “A Remarkable Case of Physical Phe- 
nomena,” (we decline to be responsible for the truth of the 
title); which is followed by the third part of “ St. Michael’s 
Night,” “Conviv ial Songs,” “ A trip to Ischia,” “ Idea! Prop- 





“A Nocturne by Chopin.” There are four pieces of verse, 
“ Echo Notch, Mount Desert,” “ Providence,” “Madame La 
Duchesse,” and “ Garibaldi and Italy,” the latter, by the way, 
being the second poem in Lippincott’s Magazine in praise of 
that well meaning but decidedly unpracticable soldier. The 
briefness of many of the papers in this periodical is a refresh- 
ing oasis in the interminable desert of American magazine li- 
terature, if we may be allowed the use of so bold and original 
an illustration, and cannot be enough praised. Would that 
Mr. Parton could be taught to put the little he has 
to say in something like the same space! As it is, he seems 
never to have seen, or certainly to have no faith ip, the line 
of Marlow— 

“ Infinke riches in a little room,” 

—The Electic Magazine forAugust gives us as usual, the créntt de 
la créme of the English reviews, and magazines, among which 
we may mention’a paper on “ Don Quixote,” from the West- 
minster, another om “ Geneva, its Memories and Martyrs,” 
from the London Eclectic, a third on “ Plurality of Worlds,” 
from the Dublin University, and others from these periodicals, 
and the Cornhill and Blackwood’s, on “Studious Women,” 
“ Terrific Earthquakes,” ‘“‘ The Night-Wanderer of an Afghan 
Fort,” “The Science of War,” “ Uader‘the Sea,” “ The Heroes 
of Indian Service,” and “ Hiram Powers,” of which last per- 
sonage there is a fine portrait, engraved on stecl, and evident- 
by alter a carte de visite of the sculptor in his studio costume. 
The selected poetry of the Helectic is not so good as it should 
have been.——The last number of the North, British Review, 
which is that for June, is one of the best that we have read for 
a long time. It opens with a solid but valuable article enti- 
tled “ A Liberal Education—Schools and Universities,” which 
is followed by a second of the same kind on “ Creeds and 
Churcher,” after which we may turn to papers on subjects of 
greater literary interest, as “ Mistral’s Mireio,” a delightful 
Provengal poem which we hope some competent hand will 
speedily do into English; “St. Louis;” “Memoirs of Baron 
Bansep,” a life-study, based on the recent memoir by his 
widow ; “ The Greek Idyllic Poets ;” “ On Sleep ;” and “ The 
History of Writing.” I'he writers of America are clever in 
their way, but we doubt very much whether there could be 
found a sufficient body of them to write such papers as these 
year after year. There are two or three good monthly maga- 
zines in this country, but not one good quarterly review, the 
best, so far, being the North American, which is slowly im- 
proving, in spite of its local hero-worship and its very Radical 


July the first number of what we take to be a semi-religious 
and semi-literary magazine, the title of which Good News, is 
rather more than a suggestion of Good Words. It is made up 
of some ten or twelve short papers, the longest and most read- 
able of which is devoted to the young English poetese, Jean 


politics. —Messre. P. S. Wynkoop and Son have published for 


Ingelow, who is rather over than under praised, especially as 


timate friends, he had previously had warnings. The stroke 
ell upon him in his studio; but he was able to proceed to his 
residence, where medical aid was speedily procured, and every 
possible exertion made to restore him from the prostration by 
which he was quickly rendered unconscious. The case was 
one, however, beyond the reach of medical skill, and the suf- 
ferer breathed his last at nine o’clock on Saturday evening 
last, within a few hours after the accession of the fatal 
stroke. 

Leutze was a native of Wurtemburg, Germany, and was 
in his fifty-third year at the time of his decease, although 
from his, vigorous physique, and healthful, raddy, com- 
plexion, he appeared some years younger. He was an infant 
when his parents emigrated to this country and took up their 
residence in Philad«lphia, in which city the first indications of 
a genius for art were developed by him. Soon his ambition 
led him to seek an opportunity of visiting Europe, with visions 
of the art-treasures garoered in the various countries of which 
his young mind had already become filled. The opportunity 
offered itself while he was yet a youth. He sailed for Europe, 
taking up his residence, in the first i , at Dusseldorf, of 
the famous school of art in which old town he at once became 
a pupil, under the guidance of the celebrated Lessing. Here 
he acquired a manner, in the painting of draperies and tex- 
vares, especially, which never deserted him, and which is t» 
be observed in nearly all of his works. From Dusseldori he 
went to Munich, where the famous Kaulbach and the late 
Petrus Von Cornelius were then the leading spirits in art- 
circles, By intercourse with these masters the inspirations of 
the young artist were expanded, and the influence of their 
advice and example had much to do with his future career. 
At Rome, and elsewhere, Leutze also devoted himself with 
his constitutional energy to the study of art, seizing every op- 
portunity of adding to his stores of knowledge upon all sub- 
jects cognate with it. Retracing his steps to Dusseldorf, he 
there married a lady of high accomplishments and good fa- 
mily connections, some time after which he returned to this 
country, where, with the exception of an occasional visit to 
Europe, he continued to reside until the time of his death. 
During the ten years of his residence in this city and Wash- 
ington, Leutze was ever actively engaged in the pursuit of his 
art. At Washington he decorated some of the pannels of the 
Capito! in fresco, his fine composition called “ Westward the 
Star of Empire takes its Way” being especially familiar to 
most persons who visit that city. His illustrations of English 
and American history are very numerous, besides which pic- 
tures in the various branches of genre were exhibited by him 
every year. His “Lady Godiva” is probably familiar to 
many of our readers, and among his latest efforts may 
be mentioned his pictures inspired by Tennyson's 
“Elaine.” Ia his paintings the powerful drawing 
of the German school is very conspicuous, and they 





regards her last volume of verse The Slory of Doom. As Good 
News is rather a promise than a performance, we shall wait 
until we see what it is likely to be before expressing our opin- 
ion of it—Mr. Laurence finishes “ Breakspear’ in the Au- 
gust number of the Broadway, which completes the first vol- 
ume of that periodical. Mr. George Makepeace Towle, United 
States Consul at Nantes, discourses of “The American Lite- 
rati at Home,” a glorification of Professors Longtellow and 
Lowell, and two or three other Cambridge writers “ of lesser 
note ;” an anonymous contributor, Eoglisb, of course, narrates 
the rise of a comic paper, real or imaginary, in “How we 
Started the ‘ Unicorn; ” Miss Hesba Stretton concludes her 
story “A Secret of the Confessional ;” while Mr. Clement W. 
Scott sings, in a rather Praedish way “ The Last of Lilian.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mineral Resources of the United States. By J. Ross Browne. 
The London Art Journal. Jua'y.——The North British Re- 
view. June.—The People’s Magazine. July.—The Atlantic 
Monthly. August——Our Young Folks, August,——Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. August. 


Hine Arts. 


THE LONDON ARTJOURNAL FOR JULY. 


“ Waiting for an Audience,” an excellent example of Meis- 
sonier’s quaint character-pieces, engraved by U. Carey, is the 
leading illustration in the July number of the Art-Journal. 
Meissonier’s pictures are naw so well known here that this 
transcript from one of his best will be widely appreciated. Ia 
the second engraving, which is from the burin of Herbert 
Bourne, we have an idealization of * Watt's Firet Experiment,” 
painted by Marcus Stone. The story embodied here is the 
well-known one respecting young Watt and the tea-kettle, 
and it is told with much power and dramatic skill. Among 
the art papers one that will be read with much interest, is that 
upon the works of Ksulbach, Cornelius, and other great Ger- 
man painters now on exhibition in London ; aad for its illus- 
trated articles and art information in general, this number of 
the Art-Journal will compare ‘svourably with any of its pre- 
decessors. 


are marked with a certain precision of manner, and a consci- 
entious realism, that belungs especially to the disciples of the 
Dasseldorf fraternity, 

Socially, Mr. Leutzo was one of the most entertaining and 
agreeable of companions, his store of curious and uncommon 
knowledge being very extensive, and his memory of wonder- 
ful grasp and tenacity. In widely extended circles his death 
will long be lamented, and the peculiar place held by him in 
the ephere of art will not be readily filledup. The family left 
by the deceased artist, consists of two daughters and two sons. 
Mrs. Leutze is at present in Germany, aod the eldest son, an 
officer in the United States Navy, ia cruising with his ship in 
some distant seas. 


















































erty,” “Out on the Reef,’ “ Will the Coming Man Drink 
Wine ?” “ De Piscium Natura.” “ Notre Dame and the Advent 
of Gothic Architectare,” the third part of “ Cretan Days,” “A 
Modern Lettre de Cachet’ Reviewed, and “Lost 
aud Found.” None of these papers are remarkable, 
unless it be the one on “Convivial Songs,” and that 
only for the shortcomings of its author. He may not 
be aware of the fact, but there exists in English poetry enough 
good convivial verse to make a volume which no lover of poe- 
try for its own sake would willingly be without, beginning, say, 
with old Bishop Still's “I cannot eat but little meat,” and 
ending, if need be, with the delightiul drinking-songs, of dear, 
old Barry Cornwall. The poems are “ To ©. 8.,” which, so 
far as we can make it out, is an address to the veteran poet, 
* Mr. Charles Sprague; “ Worldly Wise;” and “The Foot 
Patb.” The “ Atlantic Advertiser and Miecellany”—which 
by the way, consists of four pages of ingenious advertising, 
conceived in the true spirit of the Trade, is weighted down 
with “critical opinions” concerning George Elioi’s Spanish 
Gypsy, which is declared to be the poem of the age, “ far su- 
perior to Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh,” etc., all of which 
reminds us of what Porson, we think it was, said of Southey’s 
epics, viz., that they would be read when Homer and Vigil were 
forgotten—and not till theo. Mr. Longfellow also comes in 
for more “ good words’’ in the same sheet, and also Mr. Whit- 
tier and his Poetry. As regards the former the London cor- 
respondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser says: “ When they 
speak of him, their faces soften. Criticism upon him seems bru- 
tal.” If the fact be as stated in the last paragraph, we should 
say that something besides the faces of Mr. Longfellow’s Eng- 
lish admirers had softened.—The August Young Folks is as 
charming as ever, Miss Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs, E. Stuart Phelps, and the author of 
The Butterfly-Hunters, doing their best to delight their thou- 
sands of readers; while Mr. William Allan Butler, Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge, Mr. J. H. A. Bone, and Dr. Isaac I. Hayes sing 
songs and tell merry stories with infinite gusto. The illustra- 
tions, which are mostly excellent, are by Mr. H. Fenn, Mr. G. G. 
White, Mr. Winslow Homer, Mr. W. J. Hennessy, and Mr. 8. 
Eytinge, Jr, The “Green Apples” of the first-named 4&r- 
tust is admirable, in spite of its queerness.—The contents of 
Lippincott's Magazine for August have that variety which is 
indispensable to the success of a magazine, and which some- 
times, though not in Lippincott’s, is the apology for a lack of 
good writing. Mre. Rebecca Harding Davis continues her 
seriul “ Dallas Galbrath,” which is succeeded by brief papers 
on “Smoking,” “Our Globe in 1868,” “In a Month,” “A 
Month’s Holiday in Germany,” “ A Winter’s Night in a Win- 
try Place”, “Alas, Poor Ghost !” “Claims of the Bondholders,” 
“ Leathern Men,” “My Acquaintance with Planchette,” and 


—_——_o———— 
GLY PHOGRAPHY, 


Having recently made trial of the process of glyphography 
in connection with the reproduction of engraved plates from 
photographs, and haviog obtaiued a considerable measure of 
success, we shall describe the process, if not in complete de- 
tai), at least so minutely as to enable any of our readers to 
practice engraving by the process in question with a fair de- 
gree of success. A polished plate of copper, such as is usually 
employed by engtavers, is blackened being washed over 
with sulphide of potassium, sulphide of ammonium, chloride 
of platinum, or other means. The plate is then washed and 
dried, and is —_ coated with a mixture of wax, resin, 
and sulphate of lead, the thickness of the coating not exceed- 
ing a thirtieth of an inch. This coating is white and smootb, 
and the plate when thus prepared is i being sketched 
upon, or, as was the case in our trials, for being photographed 
upon. Tue details of our method of effecting the photo- 
graphic part of the operation shall form the subject of another 
communication. Oa the fizure thus p caphed, or traced 
by pencil, the artist proceeds to make his drawing with litle 
tools like needle pointe, fixed in wooden handles, These 
tools should vary in size, or rather in the thickness of point, 
according to the nature of the work to be accomplished. lt 
will be found most advantageous to use tools one side of 
which bas been filed flat, and a curve given to them near the 
point by bendiog them while heated in the flame of the gas. 
Every touch or stroke of the artist should penetrate through 
the waxy varnish to the surface of the plate, which, being 
black, reveals every touch—the work thus appearing black on 
& white ground, in the same manner as if it were effected by 
pen and ink on white paper. 

When the picture is examined and found to be right, it is 
dusted over with plumbego, which, by means of a bushy 
came!’s-hair pengil, is distributed through every line and over 
every part of the surface, Although we find that other con- 
ducting substances, such as bronze powders, act better than 

lumbago, we have very beautiful pictures produced by Mr. 

almer, in which the coating is the same as here described. 
The plate thus prepared is immersed in an electrotype cell, 
and a thin tissue of copper is deposited on it by the battery. 
When the plate has been immersed at bight, we find in the 
morning that the deposit of copper is su tly thick to al- 
low of its being removed. The battery we use is Smee’s, and 
the depositing solution is the sulphate of copper, rendered 
decidedly acid with sulphuric acid, The cast thus obtained 














DEATH OF EMMANUEL LEUTZE, 

The ead news was telegraphed from Washington, a few 
days ago, that Emmanuel Leutze, the eminent historical pain- 
ter, had died suddenly in that city on Saturday evening last, 
July 18. Some four months ago Mr. Leutze locked up his 
studio in this city,and proceeded to Washington, where he 
had since been assiduously engaged in painting portraits and 
other pictures on commission. Overwork, combined with the 
excestive heat of the weather, brought on an attack of conges- 
tion of the brain, a malady of which, as was kaown to his in- 
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must be backed up with soft metal, sec. art.. and in this state 
it will, it printed trom as a wood engraving, yield an exact 
fac-simile of the original drawing. I! it be required to lower 
broad masses of white, this can be effected in one or other of 
the following ways: After the drawing has been finished, 
aud betore it is brushed with black lead, paint over the broad 
maeses of white with melted wax, and let the thickness of 
the mass thus painted on the surface be determined by the 
area of the white portion, care being taken not to approach 
too clorely to the lines of the drawing. This having been 
done, proceed with the plumbago as already directed. 

Anotber way by which to lower the broad whites is to take 
a cast in plaster of Paris from the original plate, and in this 
cast to lower any part required by means of a gouge-shaped 
tool, From the plaster block thus trimmed may be obtained, 
by means of recasting in plaster and stereotyping, any num- 
ber of metal blocks in a condition ready for printing. 

We have in our possession some pictures which bave been 
obtained from surface blocks prepared nearly as described, 
and which are so fine and delicate as to warrant apy person 
unscquainted with the method of their production in believ- 
ing they were printed from engraved copper or sicel plates.— 
British Journal of Photography. 

————_e—_——_ 

WHO ORIGINATED THE ATLANTIC CABLE? 

Just at this time, when fume—so called—is being manufac. 
tured to order in London on 80 large a scale, the following sum- 
mary of facts may be interesting to our readers. We clip them 
from a Halifax paper :— 


“ A eorrespondence has just been published by Mr. F. N. Gis- 
borne, in relation to the origin of the Atlentic cable, the concep- 
tion of which he states was his, as well as a great part of the la- 
bour required before capitalists would even take the matter into 
consideration atall. The correspondent opens with a letter from 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field, asking Mr. Gisborne for an explanation of 
the expression, ‘Although Mr. Cyrus Ficld haepot been just 
or generous to mysell,’ &c., contaived in a Jetier written to Mr, 
Peter Cooper by Mr. Gisborne. That gentleman answers by a 
letter from the Hon. Joseph Howe, and referriog Mr. Field to the 
newspaper repor's, published correspondence, &c, to show 
the merit of originality in the derign to connect Kurope and 
America by telegraph. He complains at the same time, that al- 
though others had received honours and rewards, fairly 
enough earned he admits, he bad been unfairly passed over, 
while a few words from Mr, Field individually would have 
secured these for Mr.G'sborue, The letter from the Hon, Joseph 
Howe which follows, after expressing the disappoiotment of the 
writer at not seeing Mr. Gisborve’s name among the list of those 
honoured for laying the Atlantic Cabic, as be had reason to be- 
lieve him to be the pioneer of the enterprise, then enters into a 
history of Mr. Gisborne’s efforts from 1848 to interest the Nova 
Scotia Government, of which Mr. Howe was a member, in the 
subject of telegraph communication. The first line was laid to 
counect Nova Scotia, Canada and the United States, of which 
Mr. Gisborne was manager under a commission. Ino 1850, the 
plan was discussed between Mr. Gisborne and Mr, Howe, and 
subsequently jaid before the Commission, for connecting New- 
foundiand with the Continent of America. Mr. Gisborne went 
to Newfoundland, and oo bis return obtained leave of absence 
to go to New York to promote an extension to Eogland. This 
was the firet time, Mr. Howe says, he had ever heard the idea 
spoken of, and be believes that till Mr. Gisborne went to New 
York to promote the object, nobody had suggested the plan, 

Mr. Field answers the letter and enclosure very curtly, asking 
Mr, Gisborne for a copy of any Act passed by Newfoundland, or 
any other country before the one obtained by bimrelf and bis as- 
sociates in 1854, and stating that when he gets this he will an- 
swer more in detail, To this Mr, Gisborne answers that Mr. 
Field appears to forget the fact that Mr Gisborne was ove of Mr. 
Fie!d’s associates in 1854, and that the extended privileges in it 
were the result of bis (Mr. Gisborne’s) explanations ; the 
charter granted in 1852 being only repealed on the solicitation of 
Mr. Gisborne, in whose favour and in that of his friends it te- 
stowed exclusive rights, He then enters into explanations of the 
reasons for the Atlantic echeme pot having been embodied in 
the original charter, its magnitude being likely to deter tho-e who 
would probably take shares in it, until the successful laying of 
the Dover and Calais line of 1851, and Prince Edward cable of 1852 
proved the practicability of submerged cables being employed. 
Mr, Gi-borne states it was the perusal of the correspondence on 
this subject which induced Mr. Chandler White, and Mr. Field 
to adopt the enterprise. No reply being sent by Mr. Field to this 
communication, the correspondence closed. A letter from the 
late Governor of Newfoundland, Sir J. Gaspard Le Marchant, 
attributing to Mr. Gisborne the credit af uniting the British 
Noth American Provinces by telegraph, and of haviug com- 
pleted the overland line to the East coast of Newfoundland, 
through which the Atlantic Company transmit their messages, is 
appended.” 

oe 
“THE CHEMISTRY OF SUNSTROKE.” 

Under the above heading the Journal of Commerce of this 

city says :— 





The effects and the treatment of sunstroke are well understood 
in this country, where the malady is one of frequent occurrence— 
more frequent, probably, in the hottest months than in any other 
parts of the world, But the cause of the sunstroke is as yet a 
mystery. The intense beat (merely as heat) of the solar rays, is 
not the agent of mischief, The human body may be exposed to 
the Turkish bath of 140 degrees, and remain io it for an hour 
without injary. This is a much higher range of beat than that 
of the atmorphere at which sunstroke often occurs, viz. : from 
100 to 110 degrees (in the sun). Men working in zioc furnaces 
or iron foundries are subjected to a heat Mbove 120 degrees, but 
they are not prostrated to the ground with the phenomena of the 
sunstroke. The human organization is fitted to endure a much 
higher pitch of beat than any we bave named. Experiments are 
recorded of men sitting quite comfortably in vvens while chick 
ens were slowly browning by their side. How does it happen, 
then, that at a temperature of the open air comparatively go low 
men melt away (as the popular saying is) with heat? 

The reason, we think, must be looked for in the character of 
the sun’s rays. The heat of the sun differs from every other heat 
as the light of the sun differs from every other kind of light. This 
is a fact so well known as to need no demonstration. The effect 
of the eun’s beat upon plants—es contrasted with artificial heat— 
is the most familiar an’ perhaps the most striking illustration at 
hand. All animate and inanimate things are sabject to precisely 
the same great laws of nature; and the solar heat which makes 
the flowers droop and close their petals, as if to shut out the 
dazzling raye, is it not without its marvellourfchemical effect upon 
the sevsitive brain of man. The effect, we say, is chemical—just 
like the effect of a poivor. =ttychnine, cyanide of potassium, 
arsenic, morphine and the otver diadly drugs do not work more 
marked organte changes in the 67ttem than a sunstroke. The 
countepance of the,victim is daik-s!ouded and injected with blood, 











and a pest mortem examination discloses congestion of the brain, 
lungs and heart. These are the effecte, varying in degree, of the 
administration of poisonr, The chances of recovery from poison- 
ing are far better, if remedies are seasonably applied, than from 
snustroke. ‘The latter is almost always fatal with persons of de- 
licate bealth or full habit. 

This fact of the peculiar chemical action of the sun’s rays upon 
tbe human system being once appreciated nothing is easier than 
to escape sun-stroke. Keep out of the sun as much as possible. 
Do as the birds and the beasts do, do as your intelligent fellow 
creatures do in Madrid, Havana or Pervambuco—stick to the 
thade as closely“as you can during the hottest hours of our sum- 
mer days. But, if your intense and irrepressible Anglo-Saxoo 
nature must drive you into the face of the sun, or if your ocempa- 
tion obliges such exposure, take an umbrella with you as a sbield, 
or put a wet handkerchief or cabbage leaf or other protection in 
your bat, Drink bat little ice-water, eat sparingly of fat meats, 
take daily bathe, walk slow, gesticulate gently, avoid politics, and 
don't get unduly excited about anything whatever as you value 
your life. This is an oft-repeated tale. It is the sage advice of 
last year and the year before, and a century back of that. But 
while forty people a day are dropping on the pavements around 
us, and dying in an hour or two, we will not stand out for origi- 
nality bat give the venerable council, never known to fail. As 
to remed’es there is no improvement on the old ones, The ep- 
plication of ice to the head and under the armpits, brandy ind 
water or otber stimulants admipnis'ered internally, a mus'ard 
plaster on the stomach, vigorous chafing of the body, and especi- 
ally the hand and feet, fanning, aod plenty of air—these are res- 
toratives efficacious where anything is of avail. 

——_—_@——___— 
THE BACCHANALIAN'S DILEMMA. 

We extract the following introductory remarks from an ar- 
ticle entitled * Convivial Songs,” by ©. D. Shanly, which 
appears in the Adantic Monthly tor August : 


For some time past an impression seems to have been gain 
ing ground among hilariously thirsty people who do not re- 
cognize the total-abstinence principle, that the liquors used by 
them are steadily deterior.ting in quality. There is a flutter 
among the drinkers of Bourbon whiskey, who imagine that 
they can trace to that stimulant all the ailings and failings to 
which they find themselves gradually becoming subject. But 
they experience no amelioration of their condition when they 
forswear Bourbon and take to “ Old Rye.” Indeed, they soon 
discover that the latter is, to all bad intents and purposes, 
pretty much the same as the former, if not worse. ‘ben they 
betake themselves to foreign sources for their ipspiration, and 
go to drinking the stuff that is dispensed over the bars of 
the public-houses as Scotch whiskey and London gin. 
By and by an article appears in some newspaper, or in pam- 
phlet form, descriptive of the witching processes by which 
these liquors are compounded, and brandiog them as deleteri- 
ous imitations of spirits, the names of which have been men- 
daciously bestowed upon them. The tippler of Scotch whis- 
key is informed that to creosote, and nothing else, is he 
indebted for the entrancing, smoky flavour he loves the more 
the fastey it is killing him. Something is said about strychnine, 
or oil of vitriol, in connection with gin. Then the whiskcy- 
drinkers consult with the gio-drinkers over mugs of ale, and 
they arrive at a conviction that malt liquors are the only safe 
ones, after all, “Malt and muscle go together, say they; and, 
remembering how ancient an institutisn becr is, and how much 
the Anvglo-Ssxon race is indebted to it for pith and pluck, 
hey edopt a resolution to give up spirits altogether, and drink 
nothing but beer. Presently there comes to them “one wo 
knows,” for he has been in the brewing business once himself. 
He is no longer interested in beer, however, and £0 he lets ou! 
the dead secrets of the vat, dwelling with malignant detail 
upon the cocculus indicus and other drugs used in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors. Then a gbastly pallor overspreads the 
faces of the drinkers, and a foggy idea of the results of cocculus 
indicus upon the buman vitals wraps them in its vapoury pall. 
Ate ceases to have allurements for them ; and, as lager-beer 
is only weak ale with rosin in it, that potation is quite out of 
the question. 8 body then 5 pts them with the notion 
that “ generous wine ”’ is the only proper beverage for gentle- 
men to drink, and they take at once to sherry. Over this fine 
tonic they become more garrulous and maudlin than ever. 
They dilate upon the unique flavour and quality of the wine 
of Xeres. They retail anecdotes connected with it. They 
narrate fictions about their own experiences of it when they 
were younger. And co they wax happy and grow pimply on 
their sherry, until a new panic dispels their confidence in it. 
A suit is brought by the government against certain parties 
for the alleged undervaluation of a quantity of eo-called sher- 
ry wine. The revelations brought to light during the trial of 
this case are of a very startling and conclusive character, lt 
is proved by competent testimony that “the largest Spanish 
exporters send no real sherry © America, and but little to 
England” ; and that a epurious stuff,-made from grapes of the 
poorest quality,and doctored with various abomivable drugs, 
8 manufactured at Cadiz expressly for exportation. It is fur- 
ther stated in evidence, that one house alone, at Cadiz, sends 
three thousand butts of thig stuff, annually, to the United 
States ; and one witness, an employee of the house in ques- 
tion, testifies in relation to this compound, that “ it is never 
used in Spain ; the bulk of it is shipped to the United States.” 
This is a terrible shock for our topers, who have run through 
the gamut of drinks from whiskey to sherry. The discussion 
as to what is to be done next now arises among them, and ev- 
ery kind of suggestion—except, indeed, that of abstaining 
from the use of wine and ardent spirits altogether—is brought 
to bear upon the subject. An effort is then made to settle 
down upon the native American wines, with some of the 
cheaper of which they achieve a sort of cheerless inebriety for 
a while; but a suspicion of quackery soon arises about these, 

nd finally the topers become predestinarians, falling back 
upon their whiskeys and gins, in the tranquil belief that, as 
they were born to be poisoned, they have, at least, a right to 
be their own toxicologists. 

———__ eo ——_—— 


SreEep oF THE SENSES.—There are thirty one pairs of com 
pound nerves in the buman body, the sensory and motor fibers 
of which are so commingled as to render it an impossible undere 
taking to eeparate them by any means at prerent known, Now 
if, for instance, a needie be stuck ioto ove of the fingers, the 
sensory fibers take the impression through the nerve and the 
posterior root to the spinal cord aod thence to the brain. The 
command goes out to “ draw the floger away.” The mandate 
travels down the spioal cord to the anterior reot, and thence 
through the motor fibers of the nerve to the muscles, which im- 
mediately act, and the fingerfis at once removed. All this takes 
place with great rapidity, bat = wi h nothing like the celerity 
once imagined. he researches of Helmholtz, a distinguished 
German physiologist, have shown with great exactitude the rate 
of speed with which the nerve fluid travels; and otber observers 








have given # great deal of tim» end patience to this and kindred 


questions. As the result of many deliberations, it was ascertain- 
ed that the nervous fluid moves at the rate of about 97:1 feet ia 
a second, Now electricity travels with a speed exceeding 1,200,- 
000 feet in a secead, and light over 900,000,000. A shooting 
étar moves with a velocity of 200,000 feet in a second, and the 
earth, in its orbit around tbe sun 100,000. A cannon ball has a 
mean velocity of 1800 feet in a second; an ergle, 130; and a 
locomotive, 95. We thas preceive the nervous fluid has no very 
remarkable rate of sp’ed—a fact which, among mavy others, 
serves to indicate its non-identity with electricity. 

Prof. Donders, of Utrecht, Holland, has receauly been making 
some interesting experiments in regard to the rapidity of thought, 
which are likewise interesting. By means of two instruments, 
which he calls the noematachograph and the noematachrometer, 
he promises tome important details. For the prevent he anvoun- 
ces that a simple idea requires the brain, to act for sixty-seven 
one thousandths of a second for its elaboration. Doubtless the 
time required is uot the same for all brains, and that, by means of 
these instruments, we may obtaia defivite indications relative to 
the mental calibre of our friends. What iovaluable instruments 
they would be for nominating caucuses for vestries, for trustees of 
colleges,for merchants in want of bookkeepers ; ia short, for ail hav- 
ing appointments of any kind to make. For the eye to receive an 
impression requires seventy-seven one thousandths of a second, 
and for the ear to appreciate a sound, one hundred and forty-nine 
one thousandths of » second are necessary. The eye, therefore, 
acts with nearly twice the rapidity of the ear.—Galuzy. 





ANIMALS TUAT CuEW THE Cup.—Rominating animals gather 
their food rapidly, give it a few cuts with the teeth, and swallow 
it. It goes to an interior receptacle, where it is moistened ; this 
is very ersential if it be dry hay. When the animal has filled bim- 
self, he masticates the food thus stowed away in his stomach, 
raising it cud by cad. When a portion is pletely ticated, 
it passes to avother receptacle, aud the progress of digestion 
goes on, Thus an ox, if left to himself, will raise and masticate 
all his food thus stowed away in his stomach. If he be pushed 
and worked hard, and does not have time to masticute, he falls 
off in flesh, his bealth is poor, his digestion incomplete. 

The horse, on the contrary, however much in a hurry he may 
be, must masticate each moutbful before he swallows it, A huo- 
gry ox, letinto a meadow, will fill himself in twenty minutes, 
while a horse would want at least an hour and twenty minutes to 
take the same amount of grass. The ox, deer, sheep, goat, cha- 
mois, and rabbit, being the natural prey of ferocious beasts, are 
endowed with the extra stomach in which hastily to stow away 
the food without mastication. This may, perbaps, be regarded 
as a wise provision of Nature, enabling them to sally forth where 
the food is plenty, and in a thort time fill themselves and 
retire to a place of safety to ruminate their food at their 
leigure. 








Britannia’s Kynaves.—A contemporary which devotes a 
hearty vigour to tbe cause of “No Surrender” Protestantiem, 
has engaged the services of Mr. Tupper’as bard in ordinary. In 
his latest effusion Mr. Tupper reproduces a version of “ Rule 
Britannia,’ which he bas improved in this style :— . 


“ The nations, not so blest as thou, 
In Papal darkness blindly grope, 
But never will thy starry brow 
Bow down to idols or the Pope! 
Rise, Britannia! Britannia, rout these knaves ! 
Britons never shall be slaves, 


“ Against our weal though traitors try 
‘Lo aim their foul but feeble siroke, 
They'll find the Lion standing by 
To guard our glorious Britich oak ! 
Rise, Britannia! Britannia, rout these knaves! 
britons never shal) be slaves.” 





“CuraTes WANTED.”—An advertisement in the Guardian, 
headed ** A Carate and his Sister wanted,” bas attracted some 
attention, A correspondent of the 7imes complains of the prac- 
tice of advertising ** Curates wanted” next to the columa for 
“Coachmen and Butlers.” The whole system together muss be 
condemned, when viewed in the light of Scripture, as an “ un- 
christian use and abomination.” There is undoubtedly some 
truth in this, The manner of the beneficed clergy to their less 
fortunate bretbren is quite unlike that assumed by the members 
of any other profession or calling towards their juniors ; and yet 
there are one or two reasons why a rector should not treat a ca- 
rate asamenial, There is a most sign ficant conclusioa to the 
letter of which we have given an extract, which hints that if 
vicars and rectors “are interested in the maintepaace of the 
Church of Eogland,” they had better be more courteous to the 
clergy under them. The effect of a great body of English cu- 
rates calling aloud for the disestablishment of the Euglish Church 
would be curious; it is not an impossible prospect. 


Tue Very Latest Assurpity.—Evening coats and morn- 
ing trowsers, This is the German style for a royal breakfast 
party : but what do the Germans kaow about dress? On the 
Continent the women dress well and the mea dress badly. In 
feminine attire the French set the fashion for all Europe, In 
masculine att're the English Jead the way. And there is a very 

ood reason why we should not adopt the ugly German fashion 
which bas jast been established at court. The ordinary evening 
coat, which bas come to be established throughout Christendom, 
is not a beautiful dress, and there is even something ridiculous 
in the ostentatious purpose of its taila, .Now this curiously 
ebaped coat is endurable ouly when worn with black trowsers, 
Against the black of the trowsers the peculiarity of ils lines es. 
cape notice, We forget how its ekirt is limited to two remarka- 
ble tails, which draw attention to the portion of the body they 
obtrusively concea!. The coat becomes at once ridiculous when 
worn with light-coloured morning trowsers. I admire and love 
the Germans—but I can’t say that I thiak mach of their sense of 
humoar ; and | shudder as | think of English gentlemen erowd- 
iog upon lawns at half-past four o’clock to chat with English 
ladies, and wriggling the wretched tails of their coats as they pass 
in and out from group to group.—Once a Week. 





DEATH OF A PROMINENT ARTIST.—Emanuel Leutze, died 
in Wasbington on Saturday, the 18th inst., of congestion, caused 
by the heat. He was born id Wurtemburg, in 1816, and in early 
life came with his parents to Philadelphia. He soon became a 
proficient in painting, and in 1841 entered the school at Dussel- 
dorf, in the stadio of Lessing. He subsequently studied in 
Munich, Venice, and Rome. Among his cading works are 
*: Columbus before the High Council at Salamanca,” ‘ Columbus 
in chains,” “Columbus before the Queen,” “ Landing of the 
Norsemen in America,” “Court of Queen Elizabeth,” “ Henry 
VIII. aud Anne Boleyn,” “ Cromwell and bis Daughter,” and 
the “Iconoclast,” “ Washington at Monmouth,” “ News from 
Lexington,” ‘* Washington Crossing the Del »” “Sergeant 
Jasper,” “ Washington at the Battle of Monongahela,” and 
” Washington at Prioceton.” In 1859 Mr. Leutze returned to 
the United States, alter an absence of eightecn years, and took 
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up his residence at Washington. He received an engagement 
from Congress to execute paintings in fresco uponfthe panels of 
both Congressional chambers and throughout the Capitol gene- 
rally. Mr. Leutze married an American lady in Germany. She 
is now abroad, Part of his family resided with him in_Wash- 
ington. 





BaNkKRUPTCY REVELATIONS.—Some curious disclosures as 
to the manner in which the property of bankrupts is disposed of 
were made recently at the Birmingham Bankruptcy Court. An 

lly ienti siguee determined to pass no bills with- 
out investigation. From a solivitor’s bill of £423 10s. 6d. he 
taxed off £221 15s. 3d., or more than one half. He found that 
an aucti had charged for selling goods by auction, whereas 
be had sold them by tender. A second bill of costs amounting 
to £1517 93. 5d., was reduced on taxation by the sum of £224 
10s, one item being a charge of £40 19s. for six days ofjthe so- 
licitor's own time. hie to the interest of the profession that over- 
charges of this nature should not be attempted. To adopt euch 
a plan is to pursue the very course calculated to give rise to new 
laws restricting what is now considered legitimate profits in 
bankruptcy proceedings.—Law Times. 











EXPERIMENTS WITH DyNAMITE.—Dynamite, the new ex- 
plosive agent, manufactured by Mr. Alfred Nobel, of Hamburg, 
consists of porous silica, saturated with nitro glycerin to the ex. 
tent of about 76 per cent.,the compound forming a powder,of red. 
dish yellow colour. It is, in fact, nitro glycerin, rendered safe 
to handie, without any dimioution of its prodigious explosive 
force. As shown in the course of recent experiments, it is as 
safe as gunpowder against explosion by concussion. Nor does 
it, under ordinary circumstances, explode on the application of 
fire, but burns away quite quietly, leaving behind a whitich ash. 
To produce explosion by fire, the powder must be inclosed in a 
bore or vessel, perfectly air-tight. The portion brought in/con- 
tact with the flame will simply burn, but when the gases pro- 
duced by such combustion have accumulated to a certain pres- 
sure the remainder will explode. In actual practice the explo- 
sive pressure is supplied by a sort of percussion cap placed in 
contact with the powder, and connected with an ordinary guo- 
powder fuze, The force exerted by exploding dynamite is said 
to be about three times greater than that of gun cotton, or some 
twelve times greater than that of gunpowder, Whatever the 
exact proportion may be, the power of the new agent is unques- 
tionably tremendous, A couple of tablespoonfuls laid quite 
loose on a thick beam proved sufficient, when fired, to break the 
timber right across, aud project one of the fragments to a consi- 
derable distance. A charge of six pounds, exploded in a hori- 
zontal bore, brought down about 4,000 cubic feet of whinstone 
rock, Four pounds, fired in a tough rock, produced results 
which, it is averred, could not have been obtained by any possi- 
ble charge of gunpowder. In another experiment four tenths of 
a pound of dyvamite wre placed in a emall bore in the centre of 
a maxs of malleable irdb, measuriug twelve inches by ten. The 
charge was not plugged in; bat even without that advantage, 
the explosion sufficed to shiver the iron into half a dozen pieces. 
Still more remarkable was the force exerted in a subsequent 
trial. A block of wrought iron, measvring nine inches by eight, 
was placed vertically in the ground, and a quantity of dynamite, 
covered only with loose rubbish, exploded on its upper surface. 
The result was to convert what had been a convex surface into 
@ concave One, the mass of iron being at the same time split in 
several places, A five-ounce cartridge laid on the top of a buge 
block of whiostone, and covered with a little clay, served, by its 
explosion, to shiver the block into workable pieces. In addi- 
tion to the blasting experiments, trial was made of the powder 
as a means of signalling atsea, For this purpose it seemed highly 
recommendable—a 11b. cartridge, suspended by a cord, producing 
a report like that of a 82-pounder cannon,.—Acientific American. 





Last Hours OF THe Emezror Maxtmiitan.—La France 
gives the foliowing de'ails of Maximilian’s last hours, translated 
from the German narrative written by his physician :—At eight 
the Emperor lay down, and J remaived with him alone. To- 
wards nine o'clock Palancios made his appearance, with Esco- 
bedo’s orders that the Emperor should be informed that the 
wishes he had expressed as to his body would be fulfilled. The 
Emperor read Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ Imitation of Jesus Christ” 
till tea, when be put out his light. Towards half-past eleven, 
while he flept, was alarmed at the entrance of Dr. Riva de 





Rejj2, who inf d.me that Kecobedo was there and wished to 
have an interview with the Emperor. The noise disturbed him, 
he struck a light, entered, and the doctor and I re- 
tired. The general remained but a few moments, and, as I re- 
turned, he said, “ Escobedo came to take leave of me. It was a 
pity. I was sleeping to well,” He extinguished the light, and, 
in about an hour afterwards, which appeared to me an eternity, 
1 heard the regular breathing which indicated sleep. He awoke 
at half-past three ; at four the confessor arrived ; at five the Em- 

ror and the two generals beard mass, and at six breakfasted, 

e then for a second time handed me bis weddiog ring, which I 
had returned him on the 16th, when his execution had,been de- 
ferred ; repeated his farewell message to his friends, and put- 
ting a ecapalary in his pocket which the confessor bad given him, 
said “* You will take that to my mother,” which was the last or- 
der the Emperor gave me. Colonel Palancois arrived at balf- 
past six. 1 accompanied him as faras the staircase. He pressed 
my hand, slightly bowed his head, and smiled ; I endeavoured to 
foliow, but my strength gave way, and I could not. In hilf an 
hour the unprecedented execution had taken place, At eight 
Colone! Palancios, deeply moved, returned to the cell, and grasp 
ing my hand, said “ Era una alma grande.” 





Sate or A Famous Wine Estate mn France.—The 
long-expected auction of the Chiteau Lafitte domain has just 
taken p'ace, at the Civil Tribunsi of the Court of First Appeal 
of the Seice. La Liberté publishes some curious details of the 
history of the estate, interesting to those who appreciate the 
cclebrated claret. Jt appears that, as carly as 1565, the seig- 
peura of Lafitte were adepts in the art of vine growing; and so 
well-known were the admiratle qualities of the grapes grown on 
their estate that they were commonly entitle1 the “ Princes des 
Vignes.” Daring the laster part of the 18th century the Cha- 
teau was the property of the President de Segur, whence it 
parsed into the hands of M. de Pichard, who having been guillo- 
tined during the revolution, theJoatioa sold it toa Dutch com- 

y, who, in its turn, gave it up in 1803 to M. Vanderberghe. 
fis eon bas lately died intestate, and the property consequently 
belongs to, hie sisters, Mesdames de Villoatreys and Cornudet, 
and to his niece, Countess Duchatel, only daughter of a third 
sister. The estate consists —— 134 nomeers about 328 

lish acres, whilst the adjoi manor Jarrucides Contains 
mn 10b The pe el of the Chateau usnally num- 
bers 20 servants, but during the viotage that nomber 1s iocreased 
by about 200 Isbourers un persons required for makiog of the 
wine. The annual expe « s of the vineyards are estimated at 
£4,000 sterling. The preduction averages from 130 to 140 





equal to ten litres. To do justice to this precious wine, it 
must remain in wood for at least four years, and in bottle three 
years, by which time the original value of the wine will have 
doubled, if you reckon the expenses of bottling, the interest of 
the money, &c. 1865 was considered as one of the best vintages 
we have had for years. Six of the principal house of Bordeaux 
purchased the wine at ths rate of £224 per pipe. Each pipe of 
1865 now sel!s at the rate of £320. A march separates the 
Chateau Lafitte estate from the well knowne Sainte Estephe 
vineyard. The Chateau, built in the time of Louis XLIL, stands 
on a wide terrace, which commands a splendid view over the 
Gironde, as well as the whole surrounding country. ‘“ La fite,” 
in Gascon, signifies “ The height.” The celJars of the castle 
contain a collection of the wines produced by the estate from 
the year 1797 to che present day. 





Gurpo’s Picrure, “ La Divina SPERANZA.”— 


With eyes uprais’d to heaven, hands join’d in pray’r, 
And meek devotion in her earnest air, 
See Hope Divine, the tear P searcely dry, 
Her sorrows lost in aspiration high : 
Her tresses loosely bound, float carelessly— 
From her fair shoulder falls unconsciously 
Her mantle pale, in many a graceful fold, 
Unnoticed rests on arm of finest mould : 
Angelic purity breathes from her face, 
And to its sweetness lends a loftier grace: 
No thought unworthy io that bosom glows, 
No wish unholy from those pure lips flows ; 
Chasten’d, yet firm, the fitful struggie o’er, 
On earth-born succour she relies no more, 
Bat looking up, she feels that Heaven denies 
No needful strength, whate’er the sacrifice. 
Bliss dawns upon her soul—celestial hues 
A softer radiance o’er her form diffuse, 
Swill trembling, though ber sisters, Faith and Love, 
Enraptured beckon to their home above. 
— Spectator. 





Foop VaLvs oF THE PoraTor.—There is probably no 
other vegetable food, except wheaten bread, of which so much 
can be fuirly said in its favour, Its merits, however, vary much 
with the kind of “seed,” the period of maturity, and tbe soil in 
which they are grown. That kind should be preferred which be- 
comes mealy on boiling, and which, when well cooked, can be 
thoroughly crushed with the finger. The potato which is known 
as “ waxy,” and those which remain somewhat hard when boiled, 
do not digest so readily as the mealy kind, but for that very rea- 
son they are said to be more satisfying.........It is not mate- 
rial in reference to nourishment whether the potato be boiled or 
roasted, since in both methods it should be well cooked. In point 
of y and conveni , however, it bas been found better 
to boil than to roast them ; for, whilst the loss in boiling upon 
1lb. of potatoes scarcely exceeds half an ounce, that in the most 
careful roasting is 20z. or 30z, It is also more economical to 
cook them in their skins, and to peel them immediately betore 
they are eaten ; but this is not very convenient in many families 
and the colour of the potato is not quite so agreeable as that o 
those which have been boiled after peeling. When they are 
peeled before boiling, and particularly when they are small, and 
the operation is performed carelessly, from one-third to one- 
fourth of the whole weight of the potato is lost, and ifthere be 
no pig to eat the peelings the whole is wasted ; whilst the weight 
of the peel which is removed after boiling would not amount to 
more tban loz. in the pound, When potatoes have been roasted, 
the Joss in weight from tbe skin dryiog is more than one- 
fourth of the weight before cooking. An average sample of po- 
tato, after it has been peeled, contains 11 per cent. of carbon and 
0°35 per cent. of nitrogen ; and hence in each pound there are 
770 grains of carbon and 24 grains of nitrogen, and it is greatly 
ioferior to bread. The y of its use depends upon its cost, 
eo that in times when potatoes are sold at jd. and 1d. per lb. 
they are a very dear food as pared with housebold flour, 
whilst they are a very cheap food when produced by the la- 
bourer at the cost of the “seed” and the rent of Jand. Thus, at 
jd. per lb., only 1,024 grains of carbon and 32 grains of nitrogen 
will be obtained for 1d.; when the cost is 1d. per lb., the quan- 
tities will be redaced to 770 grains and 24 grains, When the 
labourer, however, can obtain 50 bushels of potatoes. from a 
quarter of an acre of Jand, at a cost of about 303. for seed and 
rent, he will have more than 7lb, of potatoes for 1d., and the 
quantity of carbon aud nitrogen thus obtained for that sum be 
5,770 grains and 200 graios, If, however, be were to sella large 
part of the crop at the market price, he could procure with the 
money thus od!ained far more nutriment in the form of flour, 
than would have been derived from that portion of his potatoes, 
The weight of potatoes which alone would supply the 
daily nutriment required by a man would be about 6lb, in refe- 
rence to the carbon, and 8ib. in reference to the nitrogen ; but 
when a Jabourer ia the west of Lrelaud lives upon this food he is 
allowed 104!b. daily, besides a large supply of buttermij/k; and 
as both these kinds of food are cheap in that Jocality, the pro- 
ceeding is even then an economical one,—Dr, H, Smith's Prac- 
tical Dietary. 
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Tue Comine RevoLUTION IN TRAVEL.—We clip the fol- 
lowin paragraph from an exchange paper :— 

“ The distance from London, by way of the Suez Canal, to 
Yokobama, Japan, is 11,509 miles, and the time of travel sixty 
days; while the dist from Yokobama, via San Francisco, to 
New York, is 7,520 miles, and the time but twenty-six days—a 
difference in favour of New York of 3989 miles, and of time 
thirty-four days; and the distance from Loadon, via Suez, to 
Shioghae, Chioa, is 10,460 miles, while the distance from the 
same place, via San Franciseo, 1o New York, is 8,555 miles—a 
difference in favour of New York of 1,914 miles.” 

This is all too true; but forturately the remarks apply also to 
Montreal and Halifax, with a difference of some 500 miles in fa- 
vour of the British American ports, The question now is how 
long will it take the capitalists and merchants of Loadon and 
Liverpool, to wake up to a clear realizstiva of their position, 








Statistics or British DeveELOPpMENT.—The progress made 
in the export of some of the priocipal articles of trade has of 
late years been very remarkable. Thus, upon reference to 
the returns of British and Irish produce, the following results 
appear under the head of value of exports in each of the re- 
spective years 1853 and 1867:—Coal, £1 604,591 and £5,400,- 
353; alkali-soda, £474,162 and £1,614,608 ; firearms, £272 853 
and £495,005; guopowder, £232,452 and £518,205 ; arms and 
other kinds, £45,169 and £554 325; empty 
bags, £187 336 and £762,702; candles, £87,946 and £182,792 ; 
cement, £64217 and £311,967; cotton yarn, £6,895,653 and 





pipes, or 126,000 litres twojgallons and a quarterjEoglish beiog 





and £55 973,130; drugs and chemical products, £538,616 and 
£1,068,147 ; herrings, £333,441 and £721,829 ; flint elase, £162, - 
849 and £269,333; plate glass, £48730 and £97,512; hates, 
£262,332 and £510,890; horses, £85,967 and £177,688; un- 
wrought leather, £195,525 and £428,268 ; linen yarn, £1,154,- 
977 and £2,453,684; linen manufactures, £4.758.432 and 
£7,473,106; steam engines, £458,876 and £1.994,984; other 
machinery, £1,527,160 and £2 968,928; pig and puddled iron, 
£1,056,310 and £1,660,026; bar, angle, bolt, rod and railroad 
iron, £5,647,773 and £7.248.451; iron wire, £201,842 and 
£361,193; cast irop, £576,814 aad £677,433; hoops, sheet, 
boiler plates and wrought iron of other kinds, £2,607,809 and 
£3 926 943; old iron for re-manufacture, £72,741 and £188,- 
912; unwroughbt steel, £682,133. and £1,063 954; unwrought 
copper, £1,749,425 and £3,056,342; brass, £104,906 and £216.- 
633 ; lead, £454,026 and £871,473; unwrought tin, £140.859 
and £383 241; tin plates, £1,181,069 and £2,068,260 ; zinc, 
£97,328 and £158,283; oilseed, £516328 and £1,079,717; 
painters’ colours, £324,845 and £562,969 ; salt, £272,173 and 
£451,177; thrown silk, £239,296 and £574,687; telegraphic 
wire, £72,584 and £209,688; sheep and lambs’ wool, £423,- 
860 and £776,019 ; woollen and worsted yarn, £1,456,786 and 
$5 822 227; woollen and worsted manufacture, £10,172,182 
and £20,134,080, 





A, Ract ror Livz.—No man ever sacrificed so much time, 
or 80 much property, on{practical or speculative sporting as the 
Earl of Oxford. Among his experiments of fancy was the de- 
termination to drive four red stags in a pbaeton, instead of 
horses, aod these he bad reduced to perfect discipline for bis ex- 
cursions and short journeys upon the road; but, unfortanately, 
as be was one day driving to Newmarket, their ears were saluted 
with the cry of a pack’ of hounds, which soon, after crossing the 
road in the rear, canght scent of the “ four-in-hand,” and com- 
meaved a new kind of chase, with “ breasthigh” alacrity, The 
novelty of the scene was rich beyond description ; in vain did his 
Lordsbip exert all his charioteerting skill ; in vain did his well- 
trained grooms’endeayour to ride before them; reins, trammels, 
and the weightfof the carriage, were of no effect, for they went 
with the alacrity of a whirlwind ; and this modern Phaeton, in 
the midst of his electrical vibrations of fear, bade fair to expe- 
rience the fate of his namesake. Luckily, however, his Lord- 
ship had been aconstomed to drive this set of “ fiery-eyed steeds” 
to the inn at Newmarket, which wasjmost happily at band, aod 
to this his Lordsbip’s most fervent prayers and lations bad 
been ardently directed. Into the yard they bounded, to the dia- 
may of the ostlers and stable boys, who seemed to have lost 
every faculty on the occasion. Here they were luckily over- 
powered, and the stags, the phacton, and bis Lordship were all 
instantly huddled together in a barn just as the hounds appeared 
ia full ery at the gate. 





Tar Porr or Rome.—On the 16th ef Juna, Pius 1X. com. 
menced the twenty-third year of his Pontifical reign. Since St. 
Peter, to whom history assigns twenty-five years, there have been 
but three popes out of 258 who have lived to commence or to 
finish their twenty-third year of government, ‘They are—Adrian 
I, the Pope of Charlemagne—Pius. VL, the Pope of the Di- 
rectory, aud Pius ViI.—the Pope of Napoleon 1. Pius IX. will 
be the fourth. If he lives till June 16, 1869, he will stand alone 
with Piu+ VI. ; if he lives till Jane 16, 1870, he will be matched 
only by St. Peter; bat if he survives until Jane 16. 1871, he will 
—_ outdone not only all preceding popes, but St. Peter him- 
self, 





A Cuntous Cang.—Alexander Dumas, the inexhaustible 
French novelist, has a very curious cane, This cane, which M. 
Dumas ures constantly, is made of paper, tis not blank paper, 
however, but contains in fine type the entire novel of the “ Three 
Musketvers,” M. Dumas’s greatest work, The paper on which 
the novel is printed, is rolied tightly, gammed, and hardened ty 
some process into a strong and shapely cane, with a gold head, 
upon unscrewing which the first few lines of the etory are dis- 
linctly visible. This singular cane was manufactured by an 
enthusiastic provincial admirer of M, Dumas, and sent to the 
great romancist a few mouths ago. 





Trornres IN THR INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.—The most valu- 
able trophies are human heads, which they preserve by smoking 
over @ fire, and which have ali sorts of wonderful powers and 
properties, They are not only signs of prowess and victory, but 
they are necessary adjuncts in the ceremovials at marriages and 
funera's, and in births and in sickness. Nothing can be done 
without fresh beads, which propitiate the evil spirits of disease, 
specially of smallpox. Physic is tolly compared wita a buman 
head, smoke-dried and brainless, for the healing of pustules and 
the destruction of fever; and there is no suflering and no danger 
that a Dyak will not face for the reward of a single head ; male 
head be it understood—women and children count for nothing. 
Indeed, the women are seized as slaves by the victors, and, like 
slaves, 8000 accommodate themselves to circumstances, end take 
kindly to their change of masters, These Dyaks are terrible fe}- 
lows for midnight attacks, and go down the rivers in their long 
eqnoes as swiftly as birds would skim on the water, If pulling 
up the stream, they keep close to the bank, and as they cover 
their paddles with the soft bark of trees, no noise whatever is 
made. After paddling all night, they pull up the boat among 
the overhanging trees and jungle, #0 that there is no trace or sign 
of their existence. Here they sleep, and feed on snakes, monkeys, 
or anything else they can kili witb their blow pipes ; if the chief 
wants food, if he wants meat that is, and cannot get it by these 
means, one of his followers is killed and cooked, which not only 
solaces the bungry stomach of the great man, bat gives him a 
head into the bargain.” —AU the Year Round. 





Savine Lancur, wut Stortrenrxe Lire.—Deep mormurs 
are 10 be beard, ia public and in private, against the unhealthi- 
ness of eewing machines. I have been told that 1 ought not to 
have advocated the instruction of young women in the use of 
them, as I did a few weeks ago. It is said, by unprejudiced per- 
sons, such as medical men, that the exercise of continual'y work. 
ing the treadlee of these machines ts highly injurious to health. 
The precise nature of the bad influence could only be published 
in a medical jouroal, Supposing tho evil really to ex'st, it be- 
comes a matter of importance to eliminate it: this is to be done 
by making the machine to work otherwise than by the feet, and 
the sooner the manufacturers devise some simple self-diiving ap- 
paratus the better for their credit with the doctors. A French 
patentee, M. Cazal, has introduced an electro-magnetic motor, 
but this, with its batteries, wires, and complications, ie not likely 
to become popular. A small ges or hot air engine would do the 
work well, but the cost of it might be too high, Cheapest and 
most controllable would be a driving clock impelled by a heavy 
weight or strong spring ; the windiog-up being performed by 
hand. This for domestic machines; in factories, or where they 
are used in large numbers, a steam engine could be and ought 





£14,870,562 ; piece goods of cotton manufacture, £25,517,249 


to be employed.—Once a Week, 
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A Cras Facrory.—A gentleman at Annapolis, Md., fenced 
in a cove near the mouth of the Severn river and commenced 
the cultivation of crabs on a large scale. Le has put in about 
4,000 and feeds them on coarse fish and any kind of refuse 
meat. A squad of them will attack a catfish and devour it in 
one night, picking the bones as clean as a pack of wolves pick 
a deer. The soft crab is only the hard crab with his coat or 
shell off. Betore shedding his shell he is worth only half a 
cent in the market ; withoutit he is worth a dime. He sheds 
his hard shell but once a year, and then remains a soft crab 
but a few hours, when a new shell is again formed. But few 
soft crabs are seen, owing to the difficulty of finding and cap- 
turing them in the “ nick of time.” This difficulty it is pro- 
posed to obviate by the herding process, where the stack can 
be examined every day, and as fast as a crab is found with 
his coat off, he is caught as a soft crab and marketed accord- 
ingly. The location of the crab pasture is at a point where 
the tide regularly ebbs and flows, giving the crabs a plentifal 
supply of their natural element. 


Chews. 


ConpuctTzp By Captain G. H, MACKENZIE 





PROBLEM, Ne. 1,019.—By Mr. J. M. Palin, Savannah, Ga. 


BLACK. 

















WHITs. 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





*,* In Problem No, 1,018 the White King should stand on K 3 
Instead of Q 2. We shall give the solation next week, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. Aschoffer, N. ¥.—The end game sent is curious, and we be- 
lieve that the mode of play adopted by you was the most expedi- 
tious one. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of the K Kt to a member of the 
New York Chess Clab. 


Removes Wuire’s K Kt. 


White. Black, White, Black 
Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr, M. Mr. 8 
1PtoK4 PtoK¢ 17 PtoKR4 BtksB 
2BtoQB4 BtoQBe ISKRPtksB Kiks K-P 
8 Castics PwoQs 19 PtoK RS to K R5¢ 
4PtoQB3 KttoK2? 20 KtoKt. R tks R P (d) 
5 Pigs BtoQ Kt3 21 QtksR tw Q2 
6PtoKB4 Ptks QP 22 KRtoK KS QKttoKB 
7KtwoR P tks Q BP(a)| A Rto KB to K 2 
8 Kt tke P Castles 24 RtoK3 KttoK3 
9PtoK BS KKtto QB3(s)/25 Rfrom KB Qto 
10 Pto B6 BwQ5 to K BS 
lL BtoK KtS Ptks KBP 2 RtoK RS KtoR 
wKBtoK RG Btke Kt 27 R tks Kt PiksR 
.3 Pike B KttoK4 28 BtoKt7ch K tks B 
4 pre G Eis RtoK 29 QtksRPch KtoB 
I5RtoK BS KttoK Kt3(c) | 30 Q tke Kt QtoK 
16 KtoK Kt8 Bto KS 31 Q tke BP ch and wins 





(a) Not a good move, as it brings a piece at once into the 


eld, 
(b) Black plays the Kt here, so as to move B to Q 5, in case 


White advances P to B 6. 
(c) Taking the Rook would be hazardous, 
(¢) It K to BR then follows :— 


White. Black, 

20 KtoR 

21 P tks Kt 21 KRtke B 
22 KRto K Kt3 


22 P tks bP | 
23 Rto K 3 &c., &e. 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


” A neat little game played in the Tournay for the Emperor's 


prize, between Messra. From andjNeumann, 
Givoco Piano, 





White Black, White, Black. 

Mr, F. Mr. N. Mr. F. Mr. N. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4é lO KttoK5 Castles 
2KttoK BS KttoQ Bs IL KttksKt WP tks Kt 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 12 Qto K2 B to Q3 
4PtoQBS KttoK BS 13 Pto KB%e) QtoK RS 
5 PtoQ@é P tke P 14 PtoK KtS Kttksa P(d) 
6 Castles Kt tke P 15 P tke Kt Q tks Kt Pch 
7 PtkeP £2 93@ 16 KtoK R ee? 
8 KR to K (4) BtoK2 [i BtoKs RtoK BS 
9 BtoQgs PtoKk B4é 18 RtoQ Rto K Kt3 


And White resigns. 


ba 


oO 
te) 
would bave had by far the superior cam 
(4) Mr, Neumann finishes off the game very prettily, 


(a) Correctly played ; retreating the B would give Black a very 
d game, 
@) Taking the Bishop, and then exchanging Queens, appears 
t erable, 
to K B4 would have been better, though Black still 
e. 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
We take the following instructive game [with the notes) from 
the new English Chees Magazine, entitled ‘‘The Weetmivuster 
Chess Papers ;” the game occurred in the Handicap Teurnament 
of the Westminster Club. 


White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. MacDonnell. Mr. Wormald. Mr. MacDonnell. Mr. Wormald. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2% PtoQ Kts to B4ch 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 27 K tok? Rto K3 
SBtoQKt5S PtoQR3 28 Kt tke B P tke Kt 
4BtoQk4 KttoK B3 2 QRtoKS QtoKB4 
5 Castles Bto K2 it fed FS QtoKB3 
6PtoQ4 P tke P SLPtoKB5 QtoK4ch 
7PtoKS5 KttoK5 32 KtoReq KRto BS 
8 Kt tks P Kt tke Kt 33 3e P RK tks P 
9 Q tke Kt KttoQ B4 34 K Rto K sq yt aden 
10 Ktto B3 Kttks B 35 K to Kt sq to B5 
1l Qtke Kt Castles 86 Q to Kt3 toQB4 
12 Bto KS PtwoQé sT PwQBs Rto BS 
138 QKtoQ eq 4g 14 38K Rtv K2 toK B4 
MPtoOKB4 BtoK B4 39 KtoR2 to Kt3 
15 PtoK R3 9% as *QtoKsq RtoK BS 
16 R to K B8(a) tog Kee 41 PooKKt4(6) Qto B2 
17 QtoQ4 PtoKk B38 Saeee K to B6 
18 P tks P B tks P 43 R tks KR Ptks RK 
Baas PtoKR4 44KRtoKB2 RtoKB3 
20 KttoK2 BtoK5 45 QtoKt8ch KtoR2 
21K RtoBeq PtoK RS 45 Qto Kt3 P to Kt3 
2 BtoQ4 Geeks 47 QtoR4ch KtoKt2 
23 Q Kto Keq R to K sq 48 Pto Kt5 Ko BS 
2 KttoBs QtoKt5 49 Q to Kt3(c) 
25 B tks B Kk tks B 





And the game was given up as drawn. 


(a) White is of course right in declining to win the piece by 
Pto K Kt4,as tbat line ot play would give bis adversary, at 
least, the power to draw. 

(6) The position is full of peril for both combatants. White 
here plays the best move. If Black attempts to win the Queen 
for bis two Rooks he will in all probability lose the game, 
y taking the Queen at once would certainly lead to “a 

raw. 

(e) If White play 49 Q toR6Gch, the game would probably 
continue thus :— 


White. _ Black, 
49 QtoR6ch 49 K to Kt sq 
50 K to Q2 | 50 Q to K sq 
51 | bed Hy 51t Q to K 7ch 
52 K to Kt3 53 Q to Kt 7 ch 
53 K tks R | 58 QtoRTch 
5a K tks P 63 Q tks RK 
And the game would be drawn. 





DiscRETION THE Barrer Pant.— 


“ I will not ask to press that cheek,” 

Witbout a guarantee 

That Nature spread the pearl and red 
Which there I always see ; 

Those lustrous lips I will not toueh, 
Unless you ptly say 

That their bright bue is fast and true, 
And will not wash away. 


Those brilliant eyes may owe their charm 
To belladonna’s use, 

Complexion tints, I’ve heard dark hints, 
Are changed by walnut juice; 

And if I ask the dearest girl, 
For whom alone I live, 

For one as, by we to kiss and bless, 
It mayn’t be hers to give. 


The pencilled brow, the raven lash, 
Are open to a doubt, 

And some mistrust, but they’re unjust, 
The shape I rave about : 

So in thie dubious state of things, 
And as the weather’s warm, 

I will not seek to press that cheek, 
Or ask to clasp that form.— Punch. 





™=How to Keer Houses Coot, 1 Hor Weatuer—Mr. 
Jobo Atifield, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Phar- 
maceutical Society, contributes the following seasonable 
directions :—In these hot days a cool apartment is a real lux- 
ury, a luxury to be bad far oftener than moat people su 
possible. The secret consists, not in letting in cool air, for 
naturally al) do that whenever they have the chance, but in 
besping out hot air, If the air outside a room or house be 
cooler than the air inside, let it in by all means; but if it be 
hotter, carefully keep it oat. A staircase window left open 
during the night will often cool the passages of a house, and 
the rooms too, if their doors be not shut; but it must be 
closed at eight or nine o’clock in the morning; or, if on the 
sunpy side, at four or five o’clock, and the blind drawn down. 
The mistake people generally make is to throw open their 
windows at all hours of the day, no matter whether the at- 
mosphere outside be cool or scorching. “Let us have some 
air,” they say, and in comes the treacherous breeze—for even 
hot air is pleasant while it is gently blowing, taking away 
perspiration, and thereby cooliog the skin; but the apart- 
ment is made warmer instead of cooler, and as soon as they 
move out of the draft they find their room to be more un- 
comfortable than before. Let in cool air, keep out hol; this 
is the only formula to insure the minimum of discomfort. Sit- 
ting rooms may generally be kept cool during the whole day 
if the doors be only opened for ingress and egress, and the 
windows be kept closed and shielded {rom direct sunshine by 
a blind. If the atmosphere of a room be impure from any 
cause, let it be renewed, hot air is less injurious than bad air. 
It a room be small in comparison with the number of persons 
engaged in it, free ventilation becomes indispensable. In a 
cooking apartment the temperature will probably be higher 
than outside, hence the free admission even of hot air will be 
desirable. If persons do not object to sit in a direct draught 
of air, windows and doors muy be opened, a breeze being 
more refreshing, even though several degrees warmer than 
still air; but under nearly all other circumstances rooms 
should be kept closed as much as possible till after sundown, 
or Lill the air outeide is cooler than that inside. 
RDS, 


—One would hardly expectjto find any 
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ried in the churchyard of Egham, the xix of December.” An- 
other entry makes one doubt whether coroners’ inquests were 
duly held in early daye. “ Augustine Porter, a batcheler 
and a genticman, een | one William Dallett, a rich map, 
tke thirtith of March, buryed the next day, ,being the 
xxxi. of Marche 1599.” Among the many en'ries of 

from the plague, in 1603 and 1604, is,“ 1604. Mary Palmer, 
a way-going woman, dyed of the , and was buried in 
the place where she was found , the xth day of June.” 
The descriptions are occasionally vague; one woman is de- 
scribed as “ an t Maid,” and in “1616, Gilbert Clark, a 
Marveylous rich old man, buryed 23 of June.” 





Kine Tukopone’s Son.—Dejatch Alamaio (meaning in Eog- 
lish, bas seen the world) is the legitimate heir of the late Emperor 
Theodore. Immediately after the capture of Magdala, D-jatch 
Alamaio was, with his mother, brought into the British camp. 
This queen, by name Terra Wark (pure gold), was the danghter 
of Rasoobie, the former Prioce of Tigré, and on her father’s de- 
feat and capture by Theodore in 1854, was induced to marry her 
captor at the early age of twelve, principally as a means of te- 
curing bovourable treatment for her father Gobie and her two 
brothers Griiongwol and Karsa, ‘This, however, did not prevent 
Theodore from keeping her father a prisoner uotil his death, 
while her brothers lingered in captivity in the State prison at 
Arb Amb, and latterly at Magdala when they were released by 
the British expeditionary force. The last three years of the 
queen's life were spent somewhat unhappily, in consequeace of 
her having taxed ber busband with harsb treatment and unkind- 
ness towards her father. This led to recriminations, and on one 
occasion Theodore in a towering rage asked her whether she did 
not hnow that be was the “King of Kings,” and thereupon at- 
tempted to strike her; but upon her reply that he dared not 
strike the Queen of the King of Kings, be withdrew. She had 
been suffering ia health for some months before the arrival of the 
British in Abyssinia, and soon fell into a decline. Her death 
took place at Hai Hallet, and she was buried at Chellikot. A 
few days before her death she sent for Capt, Speedy and desired 
him to requeet his Excellency the Commander-in Chier that her 
son should be placed io his charge. Basha Fellaka (as 
had named Capt. Speedy) being an Awmilara Christian at heart, 
and had always been liked by ber people. This seemed to coin- 
cide with his Excellency’s views, for on bis arrival at Zoulla the 
young prince was banded over to Capt. Speedy, and has been 
with him ever sioce. It is amusing to hear the boy call Captain 
Speedy Abba Fellaka, ic. Father Speedy. His affection for him 
is excessive, and be seems most unbappy when separated from bis 
tutor fora single moment. Dejatch Alamaio leaves with his 
tutor in the Urgent at daybreak to-morrow for Portemouth.— 
Reuter’s Hxrpress, 


Tae Manvuracture or Lace i Iraty.—The art of lace 
making and embroidery is a great reseerce for the poor inbabi- 
tants of the town and province of Genoa, At Genoa there are 
ten manafacturers of embroidery and six of lace, who supply the 
workpeople of the town and country with the raw material aud 
desigos to be executed at their own homes; the lacemakers are 
principally inhabitants of the Gulf of Rapalio, The Geooa em- 
broidery is, as regards design, inferior to that of Paris, and sup- 
erior as regards workmanship to that of Switzerland; however, 
they cannot compete with the perfection of the first and the 
cheapness of tbe other, Tbe manufacture of lace, however, is in 
a better state, and the annual production is from 500 to 600 kils., 
of the value of from 450,000f. to 500,000f. In Lombardy 5,000 
women and girls are employed in makiag veile, collars, shawls, 
mantillas, fichus, &c., which are executed with much good taste. 
The raw material is principally obtaived from Germany, France, 
and England. The products of this industry only suffice for the 
wants of the country. At Milan there are six manofacturers of 
this article, who give employment to upwards of 3,000 persons, 
who work principally at their own homes, and earn from 20 cen- 
times, to lf. per day. The price of the veils varies from 1°50f. 1o 





_| 140f. each, aod the annual production of this industry is estimat- 


ed at 400,000f. Tbe two other centres of this industry in Lom. 
bardy are at Cantu and Sant’ Angelo. At Cantu, which numbers 
only 6,000 inbabitants, this industry employs 1,700 women, who 
earn aboot 20 centimes a day, and whose annual produce amounts 
to 438,000f. The traders ia this article make s profit of from 20 
to 80 per cent. At Sant’ Angelo the number of women engaged 
at this industry is about 600, and their earnings average from 50 
ceotimes to 1f. per day. The lace made at this place is of ordi- 
nary quality, and principally of cotton. The price of the lace 
varies from 10 centimes to 1.50f. per braccio of Milan (equal to 
about 24in.) The lace made of thread costs from If. to 2f., and 
that of silk about 2. per braccio. Tbe embroideries on bobinnet 
and tulle, both of cotton and thread, at Venice have a ready sale 
io the country, and are also exported to Trieste, A considerable 
number of persons are employed in thisiadustry, Embroidering 
and lace made of silk are also carried on extensively at Venice. 
At Palestrina the women also make point lace. In the Neapolitan 
provinces various kiods of Jace are made. Im 1863 ihe exports 
of lace amounted to 487,200ir. 





AVERAGE AGE oF ANIMALS.—The ave age of cats is 15 
years ; of squirrels anc bares, 7 or 8 years; of rabbite, 7 ; a bear 
rarely exceeds 20 years ; a wolf 20 ; a fox, 14 to 16; lions are 
lovg Tived, the one knowa by the name of Pompey living to the 
age of 70; elephants bave been known, it is asserted, to live to 
the great sge of 400 years. When Alexander the Great bad con- 
quered Porus, King of India, he took a great elephant which had 
fought very valiantly for the king, and named him Ajax, dedi- 
cated him to the sun, and let him with this i i— 
“ Alexander, the son of Jupiter, dedicated Ajax tothe sun.” The 
elephant was found with this inscription $50 years after. Pigs 
have been known to live to the age of 20, and the rhinoceros to 
20 ; a borse bas been known to live to the age of 62, but average 
25 to 30 ; camele sometimes live to the age of 100; stags are very 
long lived ; sheep seldom exceed the age of 10 ; cows live about 
15 years, and are then killed for beef. Cuvier considers it pro- 
bable that whales sometimes lives 1,000 years; the dolphin and 
porpoise attaia the age of 30; an eagle died at Vienoa at the 
age of 104, ravens frequently reach the age of 100 ; swans have 
been known to live 8300 years. Mr. Malerton has the skeleton 
of a swan that attained the age of 200 years. Pelicans are long 
_ A vortoise has beea Known to live 107 yeara—Her 

nge. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Szwine Macurives at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit, 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macurxsz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines’ 
6989 BROADWAY, New Verk, 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 














FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 


SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 2865 AND 1867. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms, 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 








(Tae Same as AN INCORPORATED BAN«.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YOREK.| 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


aor explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in 4 manner easily understood by an 
valuable to those already insured as well as to 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City | —especially 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent, 


COLLECTIONS MADE 


current rates of exchange, 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......§756,C57 71 


at ite various Agencies in the 
States. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 


and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of 
editors :— 


annual —- a few days ‘since, The business has been very 
successful for pon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 


this Company. 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, b: ee policies into this Company 

Insurance can be elected by full directions given upon 
On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest | *pplication. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
® Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 


(mNooRPORATED 1833] 


Cash Capital, - - - - -- ~~ + = - = = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - - -----+-+-+-++-+-+ === $266,067 77 


Insures 


Eporerty aauinst Lamees Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
Policies Issued Losses of the Com 

t ite Ere‘ principal cities in the Unival 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
RW. 

4 GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


“ NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


LIFE INSURANOEB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, +" Erastus 9-5 one of its stockholders 
which he is one of the 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its firet 


the first six months, and has been conducted u 


of this Company popular in their character, whicb 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 


SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


one, therefore 
who are not 


IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


Agents wanted in‘City and Country, 





ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 
Europe. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. . 
Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates, 
Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


HaTcH FooTEace 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 8 WALL 8T., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


)MPORTERS and Ormuns furnished with GOLD at current 
rates, 


KIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1803. 
Paid up Capital and Accumuleted Funds, 


Office of the United States Branch, No. 40 Pine 8t., 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ABORIBALD, ie at x, ponaat, Chairman. 


A. A. LOW, of A. A. 
ft 8 JAFFRAY, re re Sattiay on and Co. 


BOORMAN JOHNSTON 
JAS. STUART, of J. ay. Stua't. 


DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BE BELL-HANGER, AND 
697 SIXTH AVENUE, between 30th and Sith ts, .» New York. 


7 Boorman 2 Pees & Co. 








he best manner, in city and country. 


Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 


700 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha’ 


AOROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 


WHOLE GRAND :!LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL 
SOON BE COMPLETED. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 
at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York, at the COMPANY'S OFFICE, No, 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & BON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application, 


JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, New York, 








July 21, 1868. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY'S 
BUROPHAN BXPRBESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND 8PECIE, : 
PromptLy ForWaRDED. 





Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Huecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Pur, ore medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take an 8 recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country a &@ most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


pelea snoatin betel 


Cares Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Bick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headac 
Cures Rheumatic Comp! 
Cures Jaundice, 


{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value asec life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful "remedy. 

Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4 OO., 








Baie Snake 


147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SBOOND &r., N. ¥. 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








OSBORN 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
ap eitsbllehed 12 years, 


Yh 
N.Y. Tranks ant Shevdiing napell kinds t 


HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “ brilliant operations” are no more, The 
Giscovery of Holloway’s Coane’ ary wita the neecss!t> 


below fe 4 the eS which 4 uently endangered the life of the patient. 


ve been cured of cancer in the breast by 





= 


the modientiog action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 





JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c, 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 

One Goor below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


pee families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind; 


and imperceptibly - thoroughly and soy eradicates 
it m oo an. oi Pills cleanse and purify the Speed 
Sold by al] Druggists. 





eee 


JOHN A. SIMMONS, 





M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer ot Fine Saddies, Harness, 


1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [| Between Sist and 32nd Sts.) 


Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 


Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
Wf SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 









A1S West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 


STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH S8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 








M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

(a FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY. ] 





ROBERT J. FLE 
CENERAL SPuOLRTERen: ETC. 
Lats T. STEWART'S 


The Curtains en? * vades are sowed of his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


Opposite A. T. Stewart & Ce., 
NEW YORK, , 








Cote tae eS with “nesters i at Low Prices. Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 
Mattresses well re- bouse ‘urniture re- — wale 
pared inthe est ayes and taken + JOHN C. BOYLE 
Made and put up in a Superior ale. made and put MARBLE MANTELS, MONUM 
acente ane Burtakns Bleached. dee. Polished and Varnishea Bril. MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
tantly. No. aor elXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILIN 
DER HOOP SSIRT STORE. 


Nos. Tend? BASE 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York, 
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THE ALBION: 











CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
LONDON. 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


& SONS, 





KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Including 
the biography and doubtfal plays. With 1,200 Illustrations, 
beautifully printed on flne tone paper, by Clay, London. $8 
vols. super royal Svo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $85; or, superbly bound in full morocco extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. Iiuetrated with upwards of 1,000 engrav- 
ings from designs by John Gilbert. 3 vols. royal Svo, cloth, 
$22 50; half calf, $30; full calf, $35; tree calf, gilt edges, $40; 
full morocco, $42 50. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
Rey. J.G, Wood, Comprising Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
etc. ;/in 3 royal 8vo volumes, coataining about 2,400 pages and 
1 (00 illustrations, by J. Wolf Zwecker, and others. In cloth, 
$21; balt calf, $28 50; full calf, $33 50; or, handsomely bound 
in morocco, antique or extra, $41. 


LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENTS, With several hundred engravings on wood, 
from designs by William Harvey. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, $15; hal! 
calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, $27 50. 


FROISSART’3 CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. A new edition from 
the text of Colonel Johnes, with Notes, a Life of the author, 
an Essay on bis Works, and a Criticism on bis History. With 
120 beautiful wood-cuts, illustrative of manners, customs, ete, 
2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the il:uminated edition of 
Frowwsart’s Chronicle, 2 vole., half morocco, giit edges. The illu- 
minations [72 in number} are reproduced from MB, Frolssart io 
the Bibliotheque Ruyale, Paris, and other sources. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; Containing an account of the 
cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy. Beginning where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, 
and ending at the year 1467,and continued by others to the year 
1516. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq., illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth $9. 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, As Applied and Relating to the 
Arts and Mavufacture. By Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. Illus- 
trated with many hundred engravings on wood and numerous 
fine steel portraits, In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., cloth, $25; half 

Ra-aia, $30, 


KAYE’s [JOHA WILLIAM) LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
iiiustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of the British East Indies, in Biographies of Loru Cornwal- 
lis, Sir Jobn Malcolm, the Honouravle Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the Rev. Henry Martin, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 8ir Heury 
Lawrence, and others. 2 vols. Svo., extra cloth, $12. 


TEGETMEIER’S (W. B.} THE POULTRY BOOK. A Practical 
Manual for the Breeding of Plain and Fancy Poultry. With 
8O tull page illustrations, printed ia colours, by Leighton 
Brothers, trom drawings by Harrison ;Weir, and nuaerous 
wood engravings. Koyal Svo., cloth, elegant, $9. 


TEGETMELER’S PIGEONS, Their Structure, Varieties, Habits, 
aod Management. By. W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.3., author ol 
The Poultry Book and editor of the Poultry Department ot 
The Field. Illustrated by many beautifully coloured repre- 
rentations of the different varieties, drawn from life by Har- 
rison Weir. Royal 5vo., cloth, gilt edges, $5. 


RUSSELL’S (WILLIAM, LL D.] THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
With a View to the Brogress of Society, from the Rise of the 
Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763 =A new edi- 
tion, continued to the Peace of Paris in 1856, with a compen- 
dious index. 4 vols, 8vo., cloth, $10, 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With seventy illur- 
trations, from photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain, and 
numerous maps. 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, 87 50, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Edited 
by his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. In five volumes, 
crown Svo., cloth, $20. 


MEN OF THE TIM&. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain- 
ing Biographical Notices of Eminent Cciaracters of both sexes. 
Seventh edition, revised aud brought down to the present 
time, Large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top [860 pages), $6. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD POETS. In royal 8vo. 
volumes, with portraits and vignettes, as originaily pub- 
Mshed by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon fine paper, and 
each, with one exception, complete in one volume. The 
greatest care has been taken in giving the text in its utmost 
attainable purity; and the edition has been rendered still more 
desirable by the addition of interesting biographical 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


, Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing tbe largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable e, ena- 
bles us to se)l at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores. 










J. C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of his designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 


HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VA/IS8E8, and BAGS. 
436 Bixth Avenne., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 








BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1132 BROADWAY. 
Brazilian Pebble Spectacles and Eye Glasses for preserving the 
Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1132 Broadway, & 169 William St. 









HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEBEICA. 

No. 35 UNIOW SQUARE, New Vork., 








IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PATENT BAT, also a new sure of the celebrated K LEF- 
MANN’S BT. GERMAIN or 8TUD LAMPS just received and 
for sale wholesale and retail ‘a 

F. A. INRICHS 
150 BROADWAY, [Up Stairs) New York. 
Price lists on application. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofalous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it Scro- 
falous affections and disorders, which were 
agerevated by the scrofulous contamina- 

on until they were psiafully afflicting, 
% have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
2 country, that the public scarceiy,need to be 
infor mea ot its virtues Or uses. 

Scrofulous p ison is ove of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the orgavism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a picion of its p 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable , rapidly develop into one or other 





















and critical notices from the able pens of Gifford, Coleridge, 
Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Dyce, Cary, and others. At their 
now reduced prices, they are peculiarly adapted for the use of 
literary students. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 






Bhakspeare ......cceeeceeeeee $6 Beaumontand Fletcher, 

Hen JOMBON .. ccc seve eeeeeeee 6 2 Vols. .... 2004-2810 00 

Masringer and Ford........... 5 John Webster .......... 450 

Wychert , Congreve, Vanbrugb, Christopher Marlowe ... 4 50 
and Farquhar ......++++0+- 5 Greene and Peele ..,.... 6 OO 

THE OLD POETS. 
Spenser S45O Dryden.... .ccorsssseeeees $450 
Chaucer 0 GE Beickeesscoceeccoseceese 400 


BULWER’3 NOVELS AND TALES, 
IN THREE DIFFERENT EDITIONS. 
ARY EDITION; with frontispieces, 23 vols. crown Svo, 
. -—~* uaiform, gilt back, $35 OU; or the 23 vols. bound in 20, 
half calf extra, $60 00, 
STANDARD EDITION ; with frontispiece, the 23 Vols, bound in 
42, 16mo., cloth, $22 00; balf-calf extra, $50 00, 
HUUSEHOLD EDITION; the 23 Volumes bound in 11, 16mo, 
cloth, uniform, $18 00, 
AINSWORTH’S NOVELS AND ROMANCRS, 16 Volumes bound 
in 8, extra cloth, bevelled boards, $12 00. 
E'S [G.P.R.] NOVELS. TALES AND ROMANCES, 46 
oT ciemee, hali-calf, extra, $90 00, 





of ite hid fe either on the surface or aniong the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited im the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presetce, 
by eruptiors on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA Is advisable, even when noactive symptoms of d's 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the iollowing complaints 

Hy tind immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPAKILLA: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Totter, Salt Kheum, Seald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Ueart 
Disease, Fits, Eplepsy, Neuralgia, and the various U us af- 
fections of the muscular and neryous systems. 

Syphilis or Veneréal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required tor subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, aod Female Diseases, are commonly econ relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directiong for eaeb case ere found in our Almanac, supplied gratis, 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 

laints, Torpidiiys on Or Inflammation of the Liver, and 
Seendite, eh arising, as they oftea do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood, This SARSAPARILLA is a great restorer tor the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
——, Deqeses Cees, ont | eed Ner-ous Ap- 

rebensions or Fears, or any atic of 
immediate relief 





eakness, will find and con evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. , 
Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Lowell, ‘ 


by all Druggista everywhere 








THE ALBION. 


Established in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 
This o)d established and 

esto popular Periodical is now supplied to 
Six Dollars per annum, or 18 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Sélection of any “ALBION” Engraving 

EF'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 

vance. 


CaaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 


UCKLER’s 8ST PAUL’S, LONDON, 

Hunuine’s THKEE MEMBERS OF soc 
BKRING’S RS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’ 
THE CASTLE OF ISC from Stantield’s Picture, “ 

Wanpssrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF 8COTS, 
Lawpsger’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 
Lanpsegr’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENUB, 
Lanpsger’s DEER P 

ANDESFORDE's FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
Witeins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 


ye yy | KANE. 
‘alls from an original 
for the ALBION, cnateg mate 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail press 
on & paste board roller. Price $2 each. al a 





ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« « "over one and under three months, 
56 “ j\“ for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tux ALBIon is served by carriers at the residence of subscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums { for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALzIon 
Six of the above Edition, for $6, One Tea, with cay 
] UBS OF THREE—The ALston One Y 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor $18, Te ea aD 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.zBion One 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, Tear to ech, with 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Library 
now in course of Pubilcation) in 5 Volumes, pat Ane rg] 
lates, as follows :— 
Vol. 1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes. 
Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Tw> Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
oO a seca Expectations, Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
end. 
Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Do 
& 8on, David Copperfield. preaep, Sembey 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALsion One Y 
Bingle Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. oe 
TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Year{to each 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18, pane 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The' ALBion One Year to eac 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) mh 
TO ouuee ad Ji ony, ge o- Year to each, two 
Full Sets o} e rary jon, and three Full 
Pc ular Edition, for $60. . Sete of tu, 





*s he above books will all be forwarded, postacx PAID, TOROUVGH- 
out THs UNITED States. Any present cubseriber lorwsrding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled io the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New [llustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes fullowing not 
less frequently thav one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be as ra HY 30 Rabliehed. 

To subscribers m the Brit A Wert Indies 
South America, Mexico and to went of an 
International Copyright law—the ve specified Premiums are 
Geliverable at the Albion ©: in New York; with U. a. postage 
added in moocy, or paid to Express Companies, Or other for- 
warders, in dance with the P ’s special instruc- 
tions. 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for elabs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances eonsid. 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, uniess forwarded by Post Office 


Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of de or Ch 
the order of the of the Alsen” Gate to 


All communications and remittances must be ad@ressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 
Proprietors. 





89 Park Row, N. ¥. 


WALLACK’S. 
SEVENTH WEEK 
of Jobn Brougham’s great Dramatic Satire, 
THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. 


Pronounced by Public and Press the Sensation of the Season. 
Seats secured six days in advance, 











